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HERBERT SPENCER. 


In his impressive address beside the coffin of the late Herbert 
Spencer—an address which will long live in the memory of those 
of us who were privileged to hear it asa masterpiece of slow and 
stately eloquence—Mr. Leonard Courtney laid particular stress upon 
the great philosopher’s marvellous powers of generalisation. And 
he was right in so doing, for it is precisely here, we think, that 
we may recognise the most remarkable characteristic of Spencer's 
genius. How vast were the range and sweep of his mind, and how 
daring yet how sure-footed was his advance from facts to induction, 
and again to more comprehensive induction, will become clear to 
any reader who watches closely the unfoldiog of his argument in 
almost any division of his works. Much has been written of his 
encyclopedic knowledge, illustrated not only in the ten volumes 
of the Synthetic Philosophy, but also in his numerous disconnected 
essays, in which he discussed with apparently equal ease and cer- 
tainty, such varied subjects as the Nebular Hypothesis, animal 
worship, architectural types, music, railway policy, manners and 
fashions, and representative government. Such versatility is well 
calculated to cause astonishment. Bat the real significance of it is 
missed if no due notice is taken of the fact that in treating thus 
of many topics, Spencer made important contributions to the dis- 
cussion of nearly all of them. Specialists in almost every walk 
acknowledge their indebtedness to him, and writers on astronomy, 
musical theory, and literary style, no less than those who deal with 
psychology and ethics, find it necessary, even when it is to express 
disagreement, to take his speculations and conclusious under con~- 
sideration. Why is this? In the nature of things it cannot be 
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that Spencer wrote as a specialist himself on all these different 
themes—that in every phase and aspect of life dealt with in the 
Synthetic System, from the most abstract questions of cosmology at 
the one end, to the most trivial details of savage superstitions at 
the other, his own position should have been that of pioneer and 
original investigator. This was impossible, ‘The explanation of 
the extraordinary value possessed by nearly all his writings, even 
on subjects remote from the great highways of his thought, will 
ultimately be found in the fact that he brought to bear upon every 
problem that he took up, not only enormous erudition and the rarest 
sagacity, but ulso, and in particular, that wonderful generalising 
power to which we now specially refer. It seemed as if in his 
hands facts, apparently the most alien and disconnected, discovered 
their affinities with one another, and entered into wholly unexpected 
relationships ; as if the phenomena under study grouped themselves 
of their own accord into such patterns as to make recognition of 
the laws which they exemplified inevitable. The finest illustrations 
of this power and of the results which it enabled Spencer to achieve, 
are probably to be found .in the Principles of Psychology ; but there 
is.-hardly an essay or chapter in the whole extent of his writings 
in which some noteworthy instance is not afforded. 
Approaching his philosophy in this way, we reach a point of 
view from which both the salient features of his system and his 
characteristic method become perfectly clear. The object which 
Spencer set out to accomplish was the discovery and co-inordination of 
those most general laws by which we symbolise the processes of the 
Universe as we know these under the limitations of our own 
intelligence. And this object was reached primarily by a long 
series of generalisations, the results being finally knit together, in 
their most abstract statements, into a unified and coherent whole. 
By the process of generalisation the various sciences advance to the 
establishment of certain.comprehensive laws within the area of their 
own phenomena. But such special results remain practically 
independent of one another. The business of philosophy, as con- 
ceived by Spencer, is to formulate the universal laws underlying 
all such special laws, and thus to become the science of the sciences ; 
for “as each widest generalisation of science comprehends and con- 
solidates the narrower generalisations of its own division, so the 
generalisations of philosophy comprehend and consolidate the widest 
generalisations of science.” Philosophy thus represents “the final 
product of that process which begins with a mere colligation of crude 
robsetvations, goes on establishing propositions that are broader and 
“more separated from particular cases, and ends in universal 
~propositions.” ; 
Spencer’s greatest achievement in generalisation was of course 
his formulation of the great law of Evolution, which is the founda- 
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tion and backbone of his entire body of thought. Of the relation 
of this law to those universal truths which coastitute the first prin- 

ciples of his system—the persistence of force, the uniformity of 
law, the indestructibility of matter, and the rbytlm of motion—it. 
is hardly necessary here to speak, for this is a puint which can have 
very little interest for any one save the epecial student of philosophy. 
There is one aspect of his general doctrine, however, which has 
practical importance, and which, since misconceptions concerning it 
are rather common, calls for passing remark. It is oftea supposed 

that, as a universal process, Evolution stands alone in Spencers 
systematic treatment of life. ‘his is not so. I1t is a necessary 
corollary from one of the first principles just referred to—the law 
of the rhythm of motion—that the redistribution of matter and 
motion throughout the universe and in all its parts, should comprise 
two antagonistic processes—the one tending to increasing consolida- 
tion and defiaiteness, the other towards diffasion and incoherence. 

The former is Evolution, the latter Dissolution ; the one is the 
buildiog, the other the destroying force. Thus in no theory of 
things—-whether we consider the tiny cycle of an insect’s life, or the 
growth and decay of worlds—can we ignore tke disintegrating force, 
by which sooner or later the work of Evolution must be undone. 

But as upon oar own planet, throughout the ages of which we know 
anything, and still at the present time, it is the evolutionary process, 
which has been and remains predominant, it is upon this phase of 

the general transformation going on everywhere about us, that we 

may properly fix our attentton. And the Spencerian philosophy, 

broadly considered, is the philosophy which explains the universe in 

terms of the fandamental law of Evolution, which, established in ist 

Principles, was then, in the nine succeeding volumes of the Synthetic 

System, carried forward-as an organon into the domains of biology, 

psychology, sociology, and ethics. 

Let us take this crowning achievement of Spencer’s inductive 
powers, and try to show how by generalisation upon generalisation: 
the complete formula of Evolution was gradually reached. Ia 
marking the successive stages of the process, we shall be able to. 
bring out the full meaning of the method pursued by Spencer in 
the elaboration of his entire system of thought. 

It is, of course; to the work produced by him between 1850 and, 
1860—that is, to his remarkable series of preliminary studies from 
Social Statics to the original edition of First Principles—that we 
naturally turn,! and in these the development of his thought towards 

1 Readers of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW will hardly need to be reminded how 
many of Spencer’s most important essays first ; appeared in these pages. Among: 
them may specially be mentioned those on “The Philosophy of Style,’’ ‘‘ Ovei- 
Legislation,” “ Manners and Fashion,” “ Progress, its Law and Cause,” “ Represen- 
tative Government,” ‘‘State Tamperings with Money and Banks,” “The Morals. of 


Trade,” “ The Social Organism,” ‘The Nebular Hypothesis,” and “ Parliamentary 
Reform.” 
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the conclusions finally established is clearly shown. We are able, 
however, to supplement this record by an outline of his intellectual 
history farnished us some years ago by Spencer himself, and in 
what follows we shal!, wherever necessary, make use of this impor- 
tant document. 

It will be remembered first that, unlike Darwin and Wallace, 
Spencer approached the general problem of Evolution not from the 
biological, but from the sociological and ethical side. His interest 
to begin with, and his chief interest throughout, was in man and 
the practical questions connected with man’s life, and no matter 
how far afield his inquiries sometimes took him, the direct human 
bearings of his philosophy were never absent from his mind. His 
first conception of Evolution, therefore, was under the limited form 
of prcgress, or the evolution of man, individually and in society ; 
and the question—what is progress? was the question which at 
the outset he set himself to answer. His first reply is to be found 
in Social Statics, historically interesting not only because it opens 
his own work, but also because, as we hardly think he himself 
realised, it points back in many ways to the speculations of the 
eighteenth century. In that volume, as he told us, was contained 
the simple nucleus of his system. Life was there regarded as a 
“tendency towards individuation ” (the phrase itself was borrowed 
from Coleridge, or Coleridge in turn had taken it from the Germans), 
and progress was interpreted as the fulfilment of this tendency. 
But examination revealed the fact that “individuation” is not a 
simple, but a compound process, since while on the one hand it 
means the more and more sharply defined separation of parts in an 
organism, on the other hand it implies closer relationship among 
such separating parts, or increasing unity of organisation. Low 
types of animals, as he already saw, are composed of many like 
parts not mutually dependent, while higher animals are composed of 
parts that are unlike and ave mutually dependent. This, he wrote, 
“was an induction which I had reached in the course of biological 
studies—mainly, I fancy, while attending Professor Owen’s lectures 
on the Vertebrate Skeleton.” From this generalisation he at once 
passed on to the further generalisation that the same statement 
holds good not only of individual organisms, but also of societies, 
after which, joining these two separate inductions, he reached the 
wider conclusion that this law was not special, but general. Two 
years later he fell in with Von Baer’s well-known principle “ that 
the series of changes gone through during the development of a 
seed into a tree, or an ovum into an animal, constitute an advance 
from homogeneity of structure to heterogeneity of structure.” 
This principle harmonised completely with the conceptions already 
reached, and while it did not play the important part it is commonly 
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assumed to have played in the development of his ideas, it was of 
great service to him at the time. By farnishing him with the 
compact expression “from homogeneity to heterogeneity,” it gave 
him a convenient intellectual implement, since (to quote from his 
letter) ‘‘by its brevity and its applicability to all orders of 
phenomena, it served for thinking much better than the preceding 
generalisation, which contained the same essential thought.” 

Yet it is evident that however useful it may have been to him 
in other ways, Von Baer’s law misled him by fixing his attention 
upon one side only—the more conspicuous side—of the two-fold 
evolutionary. process, the tendency towards ever-increasing com- 
plexity. Now it is clear that, if unaccompanied by a corréspond- 
ence increase in mutual dependence among the parts of an organism, 
this tendency must inevitably lead not to progress, but to dis- 
organisation, But this all-important truth, though it never entirely 
dropped out of Spencer’s thought, was for the time being neglected 
by him, the process of differentiation (or the setting up of differ- 
ences within an organism) having taken full possession of his mind. 
Thus in his Essay on ‘‘ Progress: its Law and Cause,” first published 
in this Review ia April 1857, he sought to expand Von Baer’s general- 
isation into a complete statement of Evolution at large, the change 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity being alono recognised. Nor 
had he got beyond this point when he began work on the Synthetic: 
System, for in the first edition of First Principles, again, the process. 
of integration was overlooked, and Evolution was made to consist 
merely in increase of heterogeneity. 

But now Spencer realised his mistake. The law of Evolution - 
as thus enunciated was, indeed, a law of Evolution, but not 
the complete law, since evidently there are many transformations 
from simplicity to complexity which are not changes in the 
line of Evolution. In other words, while all Evolution implies 
increasing heterogeneity, all increasing heterogeneity does not 
imply Evolution. When, then, does development in complexity 
mean Evolution, and when does it not? This was the question by 
which Spencer now found himself confronted, and the answer to it 
was reached by the revival of that principle of integration which for 
a time he had allowed to slip out of sight. When increasing 
complexity is accompanied by corresponding increase of dependence - 
among the parts of an organism, then and only then is the change 
a change in the direction of Evolution. Still pursuing the method. 
of generalisation, Spencer finally established the conclusion that 
Evolation is the process which brings about multiformity in 
unity—the multiformity arising from differentiation (or the growth 
of unlikenesses among parts); the unity from the integration 
of those parts, through motuai dependence, into a more and more 
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coherent whole. Hence his world-famous formula of Evolation, 
which thus, after all, turns ont to be by no means so terrible as at 
‘first sight it possibly looks. 

It must, of course, be added that when he had thus worked out 
his complete law of Evolution by a series of inductions, Spencer did 
not allow his results to remain in the inductive stage. His aim was 
to give a rational explanation of the Evolution of thiogs, and to do 
‘this necessitated the re-statement of bis law, and all its implications, 
in Ceductive form. When his “ many small inductions” had been 
merged in his “largest induction” (we are here following his 
‘own account), he found awaiting him behind that ‘largest 
“induction” the inevitable questions—IW/y these transformations ? 
Why these processes? Why these laws? and in answering these 
questions he passed from empirical generalisations to ultimate 
principles, and from these again to his foundation-truth—the 
pesistence of force. ‘‘So you see,” he wrote us, ‘the process 
‘began by being inductive, and ended by being deductive; and this 
is the peculiarity of the method followed.” 

The majority of readers wil], however, hardly care to pursue the 
“master through these remoter stages of his thought. For them, 
“doubtless, the chief interest of the Spencerian philosophy will 
be found to lie in its detailed applications of the law of Evolution to 
the phenomena of life, mind, and society, and in the all-important 
truths which are thus everywhere brought to light. 

Of the majestic structure which Spencer reared upon his funda- 
mental conception of Evolution, it is no part of our present purpose 
to speak. The question has already been raised as to how much, 
or how little, of the ten bulky volumes in which his philosophy is 
unfolded is destined to endure amid the new century’s accumulations 

“of knowledge and inevitable development of thought. But it is 
‘too early to put this question, for time alone will show. Personally 
we think that the tendency at the moment is generally to under- 
‘estimate the importance of bis Jabours, and the permanent value of 
“many of bis conclusions. But however this may be, it is certain 
that the Synthetic Philosophy has already taken its place among 
“the world’s greatest works, and that Spencer’s name is enrolled 
‘among those of the immorta's. 








THE FANTASTIC FALLACY OF AN 
EMPIRE BUILDER. 


A CHALLENGE TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


TuRovGHouT the commercial world Griat Britain is the only con- 
siderable country that has in her strong common sense steadfastly 
repudiated a protective policy. The rest of the great communities 
have encircled their shores and their borders with barriers of 
protective tariffs based on the strangest idea ever conceived by a 
topsy-turvy brain. 

To-day, Protection is raising its head again in Hugland, and the 
most powerful political leader of the hour stands as its chief ex ponent. 
Never did a Napoleon conceive simpler or more sufficient strategies 
than he, never did a Peter the Hermit preach more rousingly or 
more energetically. Dazzled by the splendid barbary of a mighty 
Empire, he has stepped into the arena armed with tle keenest 
weapons of persuasive oratory, behind which he can laugh to scorn 
the old methods of half-hearted and poor-policied Free Traders, 
whose limited imaginations yet no fuither than the a?y.cacy of 
revenue and non-protective taxes. 

Rightly did Mr. Chamberlain style the present system of revenue 
tariffs as rude, brutal, and unscientific ; but, thanks be to the Gods, 
they do not constitute Free Trade, for the beauty of true Free 
Trade brings out the real science of taxation, before the regal 
splendvur, of which both revenue tariffs and protective tariffs pale 
like the silver stars before the rising of the morning son. I hope, 
with as firm and fair a hand as may be, to expose the fallacies of 
both protective and revenue tariffs; and if the splendid weapon of 
absolute Free Trade be but in ’prentica hands, the merit of the 
victory will with stronger reason lie with l'ree Trade itself. 

- What is the system which Mr. Chamberlain attacks? It is the 
existing system of revenue or non-protective tariffs on imports, If 
he is right in calling it rude, brutal, and unscientific, he is 
absolutely and emphatically wrong in calling it Free Trade. If it 
were not that the pretentious party (the Liberal party) calls itself 
the Free Trade party, whereas it is really the party of revenue-tarifis, 
this fallacy could not: have passed. muster ‘among a group of: the 
_Meriest political tyroes. ie ai wee iad 
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Imports are divided into two classes—(a) goods which compete 
with similar home-manufactured goods, and (b) goods nothing 
similar to which is produced in the importing country. An import 
tariff on the former naturally places the foreigner at a disadvantage, 
and “protects” the home industry by enabling the home 
manufacturer to get a better price for his productions. An import 
tariff on the latter cannot protect any home manufactures, as there 
are nove to protect. 

The Unionist advocates tariffs on the first section of imports, ‘.¢., 
protective tariffs. The Liberal advocates the maintenanee of tariffs 
on the second section, i.c., revenue or non-protective tariffs. The 
Free Trader proper advocates the absolute sweeping away of all import 
tariffs. What Mr. Chamberlain is fighting is therefore not Free 
Trade, but a system of revenue tariffs. And the men who have 
hitherto opposed him are not Free Traders, they are revenue-tariff 
men. That is the reason why I, as a no-tarif man, issue the 
present challenge to Mr, Chamberlain. 

Party leaders (and Mr. Chamberlain is still one in fact) are fond 
of catchy sentences and words. It was a master-trick to drop the 
word “ Protection,” to which so much opprobrium has hitherto clang 
in English thought, to replace it by the more attractive ‘“ Preferentia} 
Tariffs.” The new word is undoubtedly better suited to the present 
controversy, involving as it does the interests of many countries 
instead of one country only. It is however at bottom the same thing 
as “ Protection,” as I hope now to show. 

A protective tariff is a tariff on imports when the same kind of 
goods are preduced within the importing country. In a vast country 
like the United States, where nearly everything is or may be 
produced, protective tariffs may be levied on nearly everything 
which is imported. But in smaller England the range of protective 
tariffs is far narrower, because of our more limited productive: 
opportunities. If, however, we extend the policy of Protection to 
the whole British Empire, instead of restricting it to Great Britain, 
the range of possibly protective tariffs becomes as great as in the 
United Stater, or even greater. 

Such an extension necessitates our treatiog the Empire as a unii, 
instead of as a number of separate countries. So that a tariff on 
British imports which is not protective so far as English industry is 
concerned (there being none) may become protective to some 
colonial industry, on condition that whilst the tariff be maintained 
towards the foreigner, it be mitigated or taken away for the Colony. 
If we had Free Trade within the Empire, the Empire would virtually 
be one country. All (or nearly all) revenue tariffs in England 
would become protective tariffs for some part of the Empire. For 
instance: the tax on tea is a revenue tariff at present; there is no- 
tea-growing industry in England to protect. But if we lave the 
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tax standing on Chinese tea, and take it off Indian tea, our revenue 
tea tax becomes immediately a protective tax on Indian tea. 

The distinction between “ preferential tariffs” and “ protective 
tariffs ” is therefore illogical and worthless. If we treat the different 
States composing the United States of America as so many colonies, 
we see at once how true this is. They are contiguous colonies, 
instead of being separated by water. But that is a matter of no 
consequence, as some of their parts are fally three thousand miles 
away from each other. What is a revenue tariff in one State 
protects the industry of another State, but has the same title to be 
called ‘ preferential” as any proposition Mr. Chamberlain. may 
bring forward. 

We may conclude then that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is a 
protective one. Whether it be protective as applied to the Empire, 
or only protective as applied to Great Britain, does not change the 
main fact of its being protective. It is not my present object to 
examine the effect of protective tariffs. My first aim is to examine 
the idea on which they are based. Their consequences will be al} 
the easier to trace afterwards. 

The grand aim of protective tariffs is to reduce imports. If 
Protectionists can stop things being brought into the country, or 
hamper the bringing iv, or reduce the quantity brought in, they are 
satisfied with the result of their efforts. But it does not follow that 
Protectionists wish to reduce exports to the same amount. On the 
contrary, they make strenuous effurts to increase exports. It is said 
of a certain American Senator that he would stop advocating 
protective tariffs when America could supply herself with everything 
and still sell to other countries. Thisis an acute form of the folly with 
which Mr, Chamberlain is afflicted in a smaller dose, and I hope 
presently to deal with it. 

In the meantime let us simply note that the rationale of Pro- 
tection is that it is good for a country to decrease her imports and 
to increase her exports. 

The idea that exports should exceed imports passes current to- 
day among nearly all classes of politicians, and it underlies as a self- 
evident assumption nearly every argument employed by the Protec- 
tionist party. The theory is of course of more use to them than to 
any one else, and it has the advantage of appealing in a certain sense 
to large classes of men whose interests lie in the export business. 
As, however, I am appealing to the nation, I hope to convince all that: 
this idea is as false as it is foolish. 

Exports are merchandise which we send out of the country. 
Imports are merchandise which are brought into the country. The 
idea that exports should exceed imports therefore means that we 

. should send more out of the country than we bring into it. It is 
however not merely held that we should send out much and get 
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little in, but that we send out the maximum and get in the minimum. 
The ideal of the greatest possible exports is the complement of that 
of the least possible imports. In other words, it is held to be a sign 
of commercial prosperity in a country that it should send away as 
much merchandise as possible while receiving the smallest quantity 
‘possible from other countries ; and a sign of commercial poverty and 
‘decadence, that it should send away as little merchandise as possible 
«while 'receiving as much as possible from other countries. 
According to this statement of affairs, a rich country is one which 
gives much and receives little. It follows from the same starting- 
point that a poor country is one which gives little and gets much. 
These definitions are startling to say the least of it, and I cannot 
‘conceive by what magic of thought the Protectionist can avoid being 
. struck: by the fact of their strangeness and absurdity. Still how can 
one avoid the conclusion, given the initial idea that exports should 
‘be superior to imports ? 
The comparative of a rich coentry (a richer one) would be a 
‘eommunity which gave a great deal and received very little. The 
superlative (the richest country) would similarly be a community 
which gave everything and got nothing. This may be reduction to the 
absurd, but I would point out that I have stuck quite closely to the 
doctrine of the Protectionist as it is expressed or understood in a 
thousand speeches and articles every day. 
A rich community is indisputably one which has within its midst 
& great quantity of merchandise at its disposition.. If, therefore, it 
sends much of this merchandise out of its midst and receives little 
back, its store of goods niust be reduced, and it must therefore be 
‘poorer for following out the idea that exports should be superior to 
imports. If it send away its whole store of goods and get back 
none, its riches will be at zero, instead of. being at their zenith as 
they: should. be according to the protective theory. This is quite 
clear. Of course, the practical. politician meets such evident truths 
with his usual scorn of mere “ theories,” and.proceeds to place before 
-¢he country long rows of figures. We know, however, that statistics 
are dangerous things to deal with, and that the statistical depart- 
‘ments of customs houses are not quite perfectiov. We also know 
that figures may have more than one explanation. This I hope to 
show ‘presently. 

The’ merest glance at the facts of the case shows that the Protec- 
tionist idea is wrong. A rich community should import much and 
export little. Its imports should exceed its exports. It is, how- 
ever, not sufficient to satisfy ourselves with having seen this fact ; 

“we must make it clear for every one. Let us try and clear the 
‘question of its difficulties by simplifying it. Let us take a “com- 
‘munity of one man.” A shipwrecked sailor is thrown on an island. 
‘He’ lives by dint of hard toil. He kills wild goats and pigs, and 
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snares birds. He gathers eggs and catches fish. He plucks fruit 
and gathers nuts. He makes clothes with difficulty, and builds a 
hut and a boat after long and painful efforts. 

Now let us suppose that this island, hitherto unknown, is at 
length discovered. And strange to say, people agree to leave the 
shipwrecked mariner in peace; nobody asks him for any rent on his 
island. Farther, he refuses to leave his dominions, and decides to 
trade with any ships that may pass. 

A ship comes along and offers him knives, tools, pistols, and the 
thousand accessories of civilisation, against bis fruit, nuts, eggs, 
goats, pigs, birds and fish. ‘The things offered cost little, and fresh 
meat and fruit are rare in mid-ocean. The people on the ship, 
therefore, offer to the solitary islander many things in exchange for 
a few things. The disproportion may not be very remarkable to the 
people on the ship, but to the man on the island it is remarkable. 
He spent six months making a boat which puts his life in constant 
danger, and here is a good one offered for a day’s work. He spent 
a week cutting a tree down with a sharp stone, and here is an axe 
that will do the work in a day with less fatigue; and the axe can 
be had for an armful of fruit easily gathered. He gets a good knife 
to skin animals witb, in exchange for a cocoanut, which will save 
him heaps of trouble. In exchange for a single pig, he has clothes 
which protect him from the inclemency of the weather. He may 
build a hut which will be almost perfection with the tools now put 
into his hands and save time in doing it. And so on through an 
interminable list of good bargains, 

What is the state of his imports and exports? Evidently he gets 
more than he gives. ‘hat is, bis imports exceed his exports. Now, 
this is the exact opposite of the Protectionist idea. Is our ship- 
wrecked man richer or poorer? Evidently he is richer. I take this 
side of the question, but it is quite the same to me whether I picture 
him with high imports and low exports, or the‘contrary. What I 
want to bring out, however, is, that if his imports (what he gets) 
exceed his exports (what he gives) he is the richer for it, and that 
‘if his exports (what he gives) exceed his imports (what he gets) he 
‘is the poorer for it. 

One can imagine a conversation between our Robinson and a 
Protectionist, as thus: 

Protectionist. “ Now look here; I can quite see that your imports 
are too high and your exports too low. If you don’t stop people 
bringing you things, you'll be rained. Already a period of indus- 
trial depression seems to have set in. You're doing very little about 
here.” 

Robinson. “Great Scott, what on earth do you mean by all this 
Jargon of imports, exports and industrial depression ? I thought I 
was doing splendidly. I never was so happy‘in my life.” 
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Protectionist. ‘My dear fellow, that is a mere theory. Your 
industry is bound to suffer. Don’t you see that you are buying 
ever so much and selling ever so little? It is easy to predict that 
at this rate you will simply be standing idle, instead of having good 
flourishbiog industries.” 

Robinson, “I don’t care a fig about my industry, what I want is 
results. I want to get as much for my work as I can, and do as 
little as possible, or jast what is necessary to live comfortably.” 

Protectionist. ‘‘ My poor deluded man, if I didn’t believe that 
Free Traders were really a mytb, I should fancy one had got hold 
of you. You seem to think that you pay for your imports with 
your exports. That isa delusion of the older economists. The idea 
has been exploded long ago. ‘To-day, we want facts and figures. 
Theories and principles are all out of date.” 

Robinsen. “If by imports you mean what I get and by exports 
what I give, then it certainly seems to me that I pay for my imports 
by my exports, and that the ships which pass are paid for the things 
I get from them by my exports. If that is not so in your country, 
you must get things for nothing, or give them for nothing. Nobody 
is more desirous of getting things for nothing than I am, and if some 
kind of arrangement could be made which would help me to do 
this I guess you’!] make a convert of me,” 

The Protectionist, finding further argument useless on such a 
stubborn person, retires in high dudgeon. Now, if in a “ community 
of one” it is better for imports to exceed exports, how does it come 
about that the reverse should be held to be the case in a community 
of forty mi'lions ? 

The reason will be found in the argument used by Robinson, and 
we shall see that it is a pernicious fact that imports are not always 
paid for by exports when imports are higher than exports, and that 
exports are not always paid for by imports when exports are bigher 
than imports. The argument used by Robinson is trve: we either 
get things for nothing, or give them for nothing. 

In order t> trace thes facts in a simple way, we have merely 
to follow in imagination the events of our little fable about Robinson, 
as when the commercial facts with which we are dealing have been 
made clear by tracing their action in a simple case, it will be eary 
to show their influence in complicated ones. 

Let us suppoze then that Robinson is not only left to his island, 
but that he is acknowledged as being a separate and independent. 
republic by the Powers, Let us further suppose the existence of 
another island at a distance of 100 miles from the first one, which is- 
occupied not by one, but by two men, who are likewise recognieed as 
an independent republic by the Powers. 

These two men decide that Robinson’s island is a nuisance, and 
they declare war on Robinson, They pretend to send him word of 
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their decision by means of a passing ship, and one day they set off 
on their expedition. They surprise Robinson, who is dasting his 
pots, sharpening his tools, cleaning his instruments, &c. He is set 
upon vigorously, badly knocked about, and finally reduced to power- 
lessness. In the fight, however, the two other men have been hart. 
In anger they break his instruments and his pote. They throw his 
tools and goods into the sea. And then they proceed to draw up a 
treaty of peace. 

Robinson wust pay them one thousand pounds sterling, jast as 
France paid Germany millions of francs. Robinson has no money 
(doesn’t need such), bat finally agrees to recognise any duly signed 
papers coming from his conquerors up to the tune of one thousand 
pounds, and to give his goats, pigs, fruit, eggs, &c., against these 
papers, without asking (naturally) anythiog in return ! 

For some time afterwards, Robinson is in a bad way. He has 
to replace his lost goods, and his damaged pots and instruments, 
&c. Not only this, but ships which pass only give him papers 
signed by the other two men, in return for his fresh meat and fruit, 
&c. So he finds, poor man, that his exports are increasing with a 
vengeance, while his imports not only do not increase, but actually 
diminish. So he grows gradually poorer, and curses the triumph of 
the protective theory (beg pardon, fact), for he doesn’t find it to 
work in his favour. He has a terrib!e job to get sufficient knives, 
books, &c., now that his war indemnity has to be paid. 

On the other hand, the men (republic duly recognised !) who beat 
him get good things from passing ships by simply handing signed 
pieces of paper on Robinson. Their imports go on whether they 
export or not. In fact they can for some time increase their imports 
and absolutely export nothing. 

This makes the balance up. A few years afterwards Robinson 
has just nicely recovered from the blow, when a new calamity befalls 
him. The British Government, finding him exposed to the attacks 
of foreign Powers (!), decide to extend their protection to him. They 
annex his ferritory nominally, leaving him perfect master of his 
island in the meanwhile. 

But Britain cannot possibly protect its possessions for nothing. 
And Robinson is asked to pay “home charges” (just like India !) 
for this protection. In order to facilitate his sending value to the 
Government, a financier induces him to open a banking account in 
London, A cheque book is given him, and a thousand pounds are 
deposited in the bank for him. 

When the “ home charges” (how sweet a name for taxes!) are due, 
the Government make a draft on Robinsou’s banker, and the 
banker makes a draft on Robinson. In the ordinary course of finan- 
cial matters this draft eventually comes into the hands of somebody 
on a ship passing Robinson’s way, and Robinson pays the amount in 
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goats, pigs, fruit, &c., without getting anything in return save a 
paper showing that his ‘‘ home charges ” are at last definitely paid. 

This new governmental operation increases his exports in fine 
style; but for these exports he gets no imports (only a paper), and 
he curses once more the odious triumph of the Protective theory (or 
fact!). He can, however, get on by working a little harder, but he 
probably feels the necessity of being protected from foreign invasion, 
and eo he grins (or groans) and bears it. But misfortune ever over- 
takes the brave worker, and Destiny smiles her evil smile as she 
sees his exports increasing and his imports stationary, or decreasing. 

A Lord has spoken in the House, and a new measure has been 
passed. (The House of Commons agreed like lambs!) The gocd 
old Common Enclosure Rights, so hoary with age, have received new 
extensions. Robinson’s isle is to be enclosed ! 

The Lord who ‘ encloses’’ the island sends over an agent nulli- 
fying all old understandings, and dissolving the originally independent 
republic Robinson was proud of. But that is not all. The agent 
fixes the rent of the i-land (not very high for a start), and retires, 
leaving Robinson to his reflections ! 

Robinson (like all other workers, he has a wonderful amount of 
patience) does not remove. He sticks stolidly to his island, and 
awaits the coming blow. It comes with the next ship. Goats, 
pigs, froits, nuts, eggs, &c., are demanded, All these are so many 
exports. But there are no imports in return. Oh, dear no. 
Robinson simply receives his receipt for the rent, or a credit note on 
the bank from whom the rent has been drawn in cash, and which 
has come round to Robinson with the unfailing certainty of sunrise. 

It would be useless to follow our Robinson through the smaller 
incidents induced by varying factors in imports and exports, What 
I have principally to say has now been said. 

It follows from this little experiment that under a healthy régime 
imports should be greater than exports. It is seen that exports are 
increased to the impoverishment ofthe exporting country. They go 
out in payment of debts contracted for wars, they go out in pay- 
ment of war indemnities, they go out in payment of taxes to another 
country. And in return for all these exports, there are no imports 
whatever. Lastly, and most markedly, fruitless exports (i.c. for which 
no imports are returned) are made in payment of rent on land. 

Now, commerce as I understand it, is an exchange of commodities, 
How often this definition is given with that ease and glibness which 
is the result of habit! Commerce is, if you will, an exchange of 
exports for imports. That is, true commerce is to send out exports for 
which imports are brought back to the same value. To send out 
exports in payment of taxes, of war indemnities, and of rent is not. 
commerce,: There is no exchange, And where there is no exchange 
there is. no commerce, : : sien 
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I will not ask whether it is known how much of the Irish exports 
are caused by the absentee landlords. The fact is clear (whatever 
the amount may be), and Irish exports are greater than they ought 
to bein proportion. I will not ask how many millions of dollars are 
drawn from the United States by landlords in London. The fact is 
clear that the exports of the United States are greater than they 
ought to ba in proportion. I will not ask how mach India pays in 
“home charges” ; the fact remains that her exports are greater than 
they ought to be in proportion. 

We have a new Blue-book, and know how much we export and 
how much weimport. But who will show us how much of our exports 
are really commercial (sent out agaiust imports of like value), and 
how mach of our imports are really commercial (received in 
exchange for exports of like value)? If we knew this, we should 
know exactly how much trade we are doing. We should also know 
how much of our so-called commerce is unproductive, 7.c., we should 
see how much of our exports are fruitless (bring no return’ in 
imports), and to what extent our imports have rendered the exports 
of other countries unproductive (they having received nothing in 
return for them from our country). In one word: how much. real 
business are we doing as a nation, and to what extent are we imposed 
upon by others, or do we impose on them ? This would be a good basis 
for a Blue-book on real trade, i.e. on the interchange of products, anil 
not on their giving. 

I am fully aware that an important factor which I have not yet 
considered enters into this question. Our shipping trade increases 
our imports without increasing our exports to a like amount. ‘This 
is an exchange of goods for services, and is a part of genuine com- 
merce. If Robinson had gone out to the ships in his boat, instead 
of allowing them to land on his island, he might have asked more for 
his goods on the strength of this extra carrying (shipping on a small 
scale) work, This would have increased his imports without increasing 
his exports. After deducting the increase of imports due to shipping, 
we may faitly conclude that the balance of imports and exports is 
due to the fact that exchange has been replaced by extortion, = 
that tribute has taken the place of trade. 

Now it must be the tendency of progress and trade to waitin 
the distribution of the shippiog trade, so that it will not be long 
possible for Great Britain to keep this monopoly. 

In a fluent state of commerce, imports would not be seieendap-to 
exports nor exports to imports. Their value ought to be equal, and 
in a purely commercial world would be so. There is a natural 
advantage in exporting and importing which consists in the carrying 
of things ftom places where they are naturally cheap (abundant) to 
where they are naturally dear (scarce). What is imported is therefore 
of more utility and, in figures, of more value than what is exported: 
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In such a sense imports should exceed exports, this being the 
indication of a prosperous commercial state of affairs. In any other 
sense imports can only exceed exports when some other country or 
countries are drained by tribute and by extortion for the benefit of 
the importing country. Likewise exports can only exceed imports 
when there is a similar drain on national resources from the outside. 

To think it possible to increase exports without increasing im- 
ports is an absurdity a'most too childish to be worth athought. It 
is, however, held by a surprising number of people. First of all, we 
must note that if we increase our exports, somebody else’s imports 
must be ircreared to the same amount. Goods which are sent 
away must go somewhere. If England increases her exports, that 
country to which the goods are cent must have its imports ewelled 
by receiving our shipments. It is therefure a cuntradiction in 
terms to talk about every country increasing simultaneously its 
exports while keeping down its imports. 

If it is not possible for all countries to achieve this, is it possible 
for one country to attain this end? It evidently is if our exports 
are not replaced by imports. Jn that case our exports are absolutely 
given away for nothing, no return being made for them. The pre- 
sents are made to governments, landlords, financiers, &c. Are we 
to suppose that this is the grand aim cf the new form of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal philosophy ? If this is the desire of the com- 
munity, I can only characterise it as a strange, mad desire on 
the part of a commercial, ccmmcn-sense, sharp-witted, practical 
community ! 

No, we are to Lelieve that England wishes to increase her 
exports in order to make a profit. I sccept this as a very natural 
and praiseworthy aim. But what does it mean? In what shape 
will the profits come into the country? And what is meant by a 
‘ profit”? It is a perfectly evident fact to any thinking man, and 
a perfectly demonstrable one to any non-thinking man, that the 
profits on exports can only come into the country in the form of im- 
ports. And not only so, but if we understand by “ profits” that 
we are to get more than we give, then imports will preponderate 
over exports by the very fact of our making a profit on the latter. 

I am sorely afraid that I have here to deal with the very childish 
and inconceivably tenacious fallacy that we pay for our imports with 
money, and that our exports are paid for to us in money also. It is 
impossible to explain in any other way the emphasis and insistance 
of the Protectionist Party in asking us to increase our exports and to 
limit our imports. That Mr. Chamberlain, who is held to be as 
thoughtful as business-like, should stick to such an idea (in the 
hope of teaching something about economics to the country !), is 
very regrettable. Does he ask us to give our exports for nothing, 
or does he pretend that we get money in exchange for them ? 
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The introduction of money into the controversy fogs the whole 
thing in a hopeless way, until the false factor is got rid of. When 
we send goods to America, we don’t get so many dollars of American 
money back; and when we send an order to America for goods, we 
do not send a packet of so many sovereigns to pay forthem. Money 
takes no part io international exchanges, Even if we were to 
receive American dollars in payment of our shipments to America, 
these coins would be of no use to us. We could not use them in 
England as a means of exchange. We should be obliged to go to 
the money-changers to change them. But the coins would be of 
no use so long as they remained in possession of the money- 
changer. He would be obliged eventually to pass them on to some 
one who had to go to America, where they would be spent, thus 
causing a consumption of American goods, the equivalent of the 
original exports in payment of which they had sent to England. 

There is no universal money. Money is restricted to its own 
country and to its own time. International exchanges are made by 
means of credit. Credit is international, but no kind of money is. 
When I send goods to a foreign country, I receive a cheque. I pass 
this cheque to my banker, and if I want cash I draw the money, 
and as far as I am concerned the transaction is closed finally. But 
it is by no means finished as far as the foreign country is concerned. 
The cheque (or the credit) is passed from hand to hand, and if we 
were to trace it to its closing transaction, we should find that it 
necessitated a consumption of goods produced in the country to 
which I originally sent the goods. 

The goods I sent out were my country’s exports. In the final 
step of the commercial process of changing credit, imports come into 
my country for about the same value as the exports I sent out. 
And they come from the country to which the goods were originally 
sent. It is indifferent whether the credit passes through one or 
through a dozen hands, or even countries; in the final analysis 
there is a simple exchange of goods to be registered, and exports 
are thus always paid for by imports. 

Commerce is made up of a number of individual transactio_s, in 
which the clumsy form of barter (exchange of one thing for auother): 
_ has been replaced by the very convenient form of credit. But at 
last there is and must be an exchange of commodities, which is in 
every way the same as barter. Things are not paid for by money, 
they are paid for by things. In short, from whatever standpoint we 
look at the matter, imports are paid for by exports. 

Mr. Chamberlain may call this a fallacy, but assertion is not 
proof, I think I have shown conclusively that when exports are 
not paid for by imports, they are given away in presents to govern- 
ments, landlords, &. And we may say that though each man is 
simply seeking his own interest in trying to send goods abroad, all 
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sending of goods abroad must result in the bringing of things in 
from abroad. An effort to export is infallibly an effort to import. 
There is no escape from the conclusion. 

The very heart of this fallacy, that we may increase exports 
without increasing imports, or that it is desirable to do so, lies in 
the formula that exports are sales and imports purchases. If we accept 
that idea we naturally say, let us sell much and buy little. Bat if 
we accept as national formula that exports arc what we give and imports 
what: we. get, we naturally say, let us get much and give little. As I 
have shown, the latter is the true statement of the problem. Even 
if we were to limit the problem to a single individual case, and say 
that what a man sells are his exports, we must say also that the 
money he gets for those sales constitute his imports. And if his 
exports (tke things he sells) exceed in value his imports (the money 
he gets), he is the poorer for the transaction. As I have said, this 
is only one half of the transaction; the other half consists in his 
exchanging the money got for goods. These latter goods constitute. 
his imports in a final sense. In any way it is better for him that 
his imports should exceed his exports. 

In the same way, if exports may be treated as the nation’s sales, 
the ‘credit it gets for them (instead of money, there being no inter- 
national money) may be called the half-way imports, and should be 
greater'than the exports for which we are credited, and when they 
are ‘finally replaced by imports (as they absolutely must), these 
imports must be proportionate to the credit, taking collectively ail 
the small transactions for which individuals are given credit by other 
individuals in foreign countries. From every point of view we see 
that it is desirable to have imports which exceed exports, and that 
the former pay for the latter. 

I have dwelt on this question in order to finally settle the 
difficulty. Now let me say a word to the working man. If a nation’s 
-exports ate what it sends out to other countries, a man’s exports are 
the work (or its results in wealth) which he “ sends out ” to society. 
And if a nation’s imports are what they get from other countries, a 
man’s imports are what he receives from society in exchange for his 
work. In what way is a man rich, when his imports are great and 
his exports small, or in the contrary case? 

- [ama workman. My work creates (or helps to create) wealth to 
the value of five pounds a week. I export to society five pounds’ 
worth of goods per week. In return I receive one pound, and (ta 
complete the transaction) get in one pound’s worth of goods from 
society. My exports exceed my imports by four pounds. I am 
therefore four pounds poorer for the transaction, : This is the Pro- 
tectionist theory to a “T,” and I ask workmen to give it full 
consideration, so that they may denounce it all the more completely 
afterwards. ; i3 : 
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‘This is not a question of imports and exports in a national sense. 
It is a question of inland trade. It is a problem of exchange 
between man and man. It is a matter of justice. 

Let us suppose that Robinson’s landlord, a Government official, and 
his two conquerors had gone to live on his island. These four men 
would draw on Robinson—the landlord would want his rent, the 
official would draw his tax, and the two men would ask for their war 
indemnity. What would be the result? It would be necessary to 
tmport great quantities of things into the island to satisfy them. 
‘They would want books, luxuries, service, &c. These imports would 
have to be paid for by exports. The exports would be found by 
Robinson. So he would export much and import much. But for 
all this splendid trade he would be no ricker, but would only get 
poorer and poorer. His rent would be raised, the tax increased to 
keep up the official, and the two men would wart to itcrease their 
war indemnity. So that although Robinson worked mucb, and did 
much business by exporting, he would get very little in return for 
his own account. 

Now, we all know that in Great Britain imports exceed exports 
by millions. And the country as a whole is the richer for it. But 
the people who provide the exports do not get the imports, These 
go to landlords, officials, and other useless people. It is therefore 
essential to note that the first thing is to assure the imports to 
the people who produce the exports. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s adherents have had leaflets printed, and on one 
of them there is a list of questions which the electors are asked to 
put to every Liberal candidate. Here is one of them: “Is it a fact, 
as we are told on the authority of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, that 
12,000,000 of our people—more than one-fourth of the whole 
population—are always on the verge of starvation?” 

It is afact.- It is also a fact that they are constantly slipping 
over this verge into the gulf of absolute misery. And the reason is 
that these people give to society from five to ten times more than 
society gives to them. Their exports exceed their imports by a 
terrible balance, struck on the side of misery, degradation, and death. 
And Mr. Chamberlain has gone on his pilgrimage of education. He 
wants to convince these miserable ones that they are rich, and that 
the poorer they get the richer they will be! 

Let me sum up with an appeal and a challenge. I have brought 
out the following facts: (1) if imports exceed exports we are richer 
for it, and if exports exceed imports we are poorer for it; (2) 
exports either pay for imports or are given away; (3) in the home 
market a large proportion of each man’s exports to society are not 
replaced by imports from scciety to anything like a just extent, but 
are given away for nothing; (4) this is what social injustice 
consists in. 
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If imports are a good thing, tariffs which prevent them are 
stupid and harmful. Protection implies the paying of officials, thus 
diminishing the share of each worker. Free Trade abolishes the 
whole useless band of parasites, and thus increases each worker's 
share. [Protection keeps up an army and thus diminishes each 
worker’s share. Free Trade abolishes armies by taking away the 
motive of war, and thus increases each worker’s share. Protection 
implies private property in land, and thus takes away the biggest 
part of the worker's share; Free Trade takes the value of land in 
one tax, opens the land to all, and restores the whole of the worker’s 
share to him. 

I dealt with this question at length in the November number of 
the WesTminsTHR Review, and I appeal to all workers to stand out 
against Protection and against all forms of restriction. Ask for 
liberty in trade, liberty in work, and justice in remuneration. 

I challenge Mr. Chamberlain to show that I am wrong in the 
four points I have summed up in this article, and trust that for the 
sake of humanity he will cease to combat that shadow of Free Trade 
which is really a system of revenue tariffs, that he will abandon the 
system of Protection which cannot better the worker, and that he 
will use his intellect to the furthering of Liberty and of Justice in 
England, their last and greatest sanctuary. 


LEONARD M. BURRELL, 





THE FISCAL QUESTION AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


THE facts referred to in these few pages have been too long before 
the public to be treated as fresh ; my object therefore has little other 
pretension than that of an endeavour to give additionial impetus to 
the generating of ideas on a subject about which the public mind 
is or ought to be interested. 

Want of employment on the part of the producing classes 
aud deficiency of trade on the part of the distributing classes 
appear to lie at the root of the now notorious Fiscal question ; but, 
whatever merits or demerits exist in the various modes of handling 
it, there is no disputing the fact that the agitation to which it has 
given rise is having the effect of creating a general disposition for 
serious reflection on subjects of State policy which, when ignored, as 
it has been for a long period, is a strong proof of laxity in the 
daties of citizenship, and any suspicion of its existence justifies some 
apprehension that our defective condition, as a community, may in- 
terfere with the possibility of reaching to a satisfactory solution 
of the problem before us, especially so when one considers the 
‘deplorable effects to which the masses of this country are subjected 
through the meagre attention being given to a proper cultivation of 
their thinking powers; and the struggle for existence gives such 
@ prominency to ideas of commercialism that success in it is too often 
considered a reason for supporting a commercial man instead of a 
Statesman to conduct affairs of State. A greater mistake cannot be 
made. Equal force of mind may be required for each of the depart- 
ments, but they are separated one from another hy virtue of their 
difference in mental training. The commercial man works to obtain 
some end which chiefly concerns himself, but the Statesman has to 
consider broadly the proper balancing of all interests. It will not do 
for us to close our eyes to the danger to which a nation is exposed 
when, through a great extension of electoral suffrage, a mentally 
inefticient majority acquires such an increase of power as to become 
the absolute dictators of the composition of a Parliament and the 
consequent nature of the Government. 

We are called upon to examine two diametrically opposite prin- 
ciples, Protection and Free Trade; the former, by the management 
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of false (not intentionally false) statistics in relation to imports 
and exports, being capable of an adjustment which, if not carefully 
investigated, may have the appearance of self-evident troth, whereas 
the latter is of so complicated a nature that it is difficult to convey 
to the general mind anythiug like a clear understanding of the 
subject. 

Refore thet Boer War in South Africa Mr. ‘Chamberlain never 
ventured, and perhaps never dreamed of, tarniog our backs on Free 
Trade and resorting to Protection ; but since then difficulties have- 
arisen, which had long before been predicted, of a nature to create a 
position ten times worse than the pretended object for which the 
‘war was undertaken. Mr. Chamberlain must feel that he has made 
a mistake, and he is now exerting his utmost efforts to check evils 
which inevitably follow unwise actions of any sort. Before the war 
our taxes were so high that they raised the cost of produce to an 
extent seriously interfering with its sale abroad; and now that we 
are compelled to pay interest on an enormously increased national 
debt, and to meet the expense of vastly augmented armamente, 
military and naval, the cost of productions will increase propor- 
tionally, and add to the difficulty of their sale in foreign markets, 
besides reudering quixotic avy attempt to surmount the difficulty 
by drawing upon other nations tq relieve ourselves from the weight 
of taxes incurred by our unfortunate or mistaken policy. Wilt 
resort to Protection cure the evil? I think not. Mr. Chamberlain 
seems to entertain the idea that if his scheme is adopted it will result 
in procaring employment for the many hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions, who are unemployed, or, if employed, receiving only 
starvation wages. 

Bat this want of employment complained of cannot be a conse- 
quence of Free Trade, for if it were so those countries which adopt: 
Protection might be thought to have their inhabitants plentifully and 
profitably occupied ; and our emigrants know through bitter expe+ 
rience that the contrary is the fact. This want of employment 
affecting the whole of Europe and beyond it has for cause something 
totally different to what is commonly believed. 

Every human being reasonably healthy could, under proper con+ 
ditions, produce far more than he can consume. What is there 
then that prevents his doing so? The answer to this question is, 
Deficiency of wisdom on the part of humanity. , 

Laboar cannot be set in motion without the aid of capital. Capitab 
and labour are necessary to one another. Producers create all the 
capital, and God knows that there exists plenty of it. This capital 
properly used could set everybody at work, with the result that. 
production would be so cheap that it would render easy the main» 
tenance of life and facilitate reduction of the hours of labour now 
monotonously and stupefyingly employed. But as a drawback to so 
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desirable a result we have to bear in mind that the great holders of 
capital are not the makers of it : they are collectors, heapers-up of 
capital, and are not moved by a proper interest in the well-being of 
the actual creaters of capital. The hoarders of capital belong to no 
country, they are drawn here, there and everywhere by the coarsest 
of interests. The creaters of capital have yet to find out how to 
control in the true interest of the community of which they form a 
part the use of the capital created. The holders of capital are repre- 
sented by millionaires, monopolists, trusts, &c., &c.; they ‘are in 
possession of the key by means of which the employment door can be 
opened and shut; they open or close it when it suits their own 
particular purpose, and the duration of these periods is too’ often 
mistakenly assumed to be an actual representation of the world’s 
demand for production, greater or less as it may be, while the fact 
is lost sight of that the holders of capital are the real authors of 
interruption in the world of the free action of supply and demand, 
which, if allowed to follow its natural course, would be accelerated 
by increase of wants promoted by the progress of civilisation ; 
besides, what greater proof can there be of the existence of such 
demand than the state of wretchedness which is spread over not 
only our own, but almost over every other nation? And, as to supply, 
the question of the practicability of its accomplishment is answered 
by pointing to the general advance of physical science, 

But whatever wrong notions may be entertained about supply and 
demand, there exist other errors which are not less deserving of 
notice: one, that of believing that want of employment is a conse-- 
quence of over-population; and another, that of placing faith in either 
Mr. Chamberlain’s or Mr. Balfour’s proposed policy as likely to create 
opportunities for employment. Nor, indeed, will what now passes 
for Free Trade get over ‘the difficulty, though, compared with what 
can be expected from a system of Protection, the existing system, 
short as it is of genuine Free Trade, most certainly offers greater 
prospects for encouraging employment ; and, so far as I am ac- 
quainted with the many talented speeches reported in the newspapers 
and the clever articles which from time to time appear in the various 
magazines, they all seem to be chiefly devoted to surface views of 
the question, and little or no attempt is made to enlighten us as to 
causes without the consideration of which no more can be expected 
than would happen if a physician limited himself to healing a wound 
without having firet examined and applied a remedy to the foundation 
of the evil. 

Then, again, the statistics with which we have been favoured by 
the Protectionist party appear to be of a questionable character: 
We are told that in 1901 ‘the imports amounted to £113,196,000, 
and the exports to £92,820,000, and further that for a number of’ 
years the imports have been increasing, and the exports decreasing: 
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We will not suppose it likely that Mr. Chamberlain would 
damage his argument by reducing the amount of imports ; but it is 
different with exports, since, in order to make good his case, the 
lower he can prove their amount the stronger will be the tendency 
to accept his advice. 

It is universally acknowledged that a commercial nation like ours 
cannot expect to increase its wealth by giving out or exporting 
more value than it receives; and if the above financial statements 
were true, instead of increasing in wealth, our nation must have 
been getting less and less rich for a certain number of years—but 
what is our actual position? Why, that we have never ceased to 
increase in wealth, and as proof of this the amount of income-tax 
paid gives evidence of the fact that the total addition to this country’s 
‘wealth has year by year enormously increased, and added to this 
there stands forward the extraordinary rise, almost by leaps and 
.bounds, of the deposits in Savings Banks and in other places. 

For myself I place very little reliance on statistics, they are too 
much open to mistakes, voluntary or otherwise, and I would not 
trouble about then here were it not for the fact that experts outside the 
Protectionist party find that there has not been included in the stated 
amount of exports certain values which ought to have been included. 
There are several of them—but I am only prepared to name one— 
it is that of Freightage, which i§ calculated to be of the value of 
ninety million pounds. If we add this alone to the admitted 
£92,820,000 value of exports, the total will be found to be far in 
excess of the amount of imports, thus giving consistency to the 
before-mentioned statement that our nation is growing in wealth. 

Why has freightage not been included in the statement as an 
export ? I may not be able to account for its being left out, but it 
is open for me to suggest a reason for the necessity of including in 
the statistics, if not the whole, at least the largest proportion of 
exports. Let us suppose that the value of the world’s carrying 
‘trade were divided into two parts, and that the divisions were 
found to be equal, there might then be some reason for not including 
exports in the statistics; but it so happens that, compared with 
England, foreigners in their totality as one body do only a very 
small proportion of the world’s carrying trade. It therefore seems 
only fair that in this respect whatever may be the amount of 
difference in our favour, we have a right to credit ourselves with that 
amount of difference, and if the foreign total be deducted from 
the above estimated value of ninety millions, there would still be left 
a balance, which, if added to the admitted £92,820,000, will produce 
a total of exports greatly superior to that of imports ; and I think it 
may be presumed that there can be no objection to consider 
freightage as an export, since the nature of the expenses connected 
with carriage service gives to it thc character of a commodity, seeing 
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that it is as much resolvable into money, Jabour and material as a 
barrel of beer or any other article. 

But I have only added freightage, and it has been stated by 
people who ought to know that there are other omissions in 
the amount set down for exports. Add the value of these omissions, 
whatever they might amount to, to the favourable balance above 
referred to, which is left to the reader to calculate, and at once we 
get accounted for the incontestable increase in our commerce. 

We have for a long time adopted the policy of a certain degree of 
freedom of trade under the impression that Protection is wrong ; and 
we stil], inclading Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, and their 
followers, believe Free Trade to be right, though the advocates of 
Protection think that circumstances require that we should deviate 
from a couree which in the abstract is almost universally admitted 
to be right. Nations or individuals do not exhibit much nobleness 
of soul in allowing themselves to get into the rut of doing the 
opposite of right, and certainly to commit a wrong act to retaliate 
for another wrong is not to be commended. It appears to me that 
the better plan would be to encourage faith in what is right by 
continuing to practise it, ; 

There can be no contradiction of the fact that peoples of all 
nations have the right to avail themselves of just opportunities for 
supplying their wants by their own efforts, and that nations which 
possess the largest means for this may be reasonably expected to 
do so whenever suitable conditions are arrived at, Also, that 
continents in the course of time, through advance in intelligence of 
the inhabitants, and by virtue of their extensive domains, are more 
likely to be able to accomplish so desirable a result than are the 
occupants of a limited space like our island, which, from whatever 
cause, is the reverse of self-sustaining. 

Circumstances have up to the present, or rather up to a com- 
paratively recent period, so favoured England through superior local 
and in many cases temporary advantages, that she gradually became 
a sort of necessity to the world for the supply of manufactured 
articles; but this necessity in relation to other nations is fast 
vanishing, and every day brings fresh proofs of the fact in the 
increasing substitution of foreign goods for those of our own make. 
In spite, however, of this, the substitutions referred to have been 
more than met by such commercial alterations or accidents as have 
had the effect of enabling us to maintain, as above drawn attention 
to, continuance of the accumulation of wealth and of its successive 
increase year by year. 

There is little doubt but that the wonderfally enormous increase 
of our carrying trade forms one of the principal means of more than 
making up for disadvantages which we seem helpless to prevent. 
Judging, however, from present and past experienoe, this last-named 
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means, the carrying trade, will in time fade away like other advantages 
once enjoyed but now nomore. It can only be a question of time 
when other nations, instead of employing us to do their carrying, wil} 
do it for themselves, as they have for a long time done ‘in the 
manufacture of goods. 

Whether some other resources will be forthcoming to maintain us 
in the profitable (shall I say fortunate ?) position in which we now 
stand, is a problem that the future will have to solve; and in the 
meantime it would appear to me to be wise policy to avoid hezarding 
the danger of a tariff war, in which the combatants would be England 
on one side, and the remainder of the world on the other side. Instead 
of attempting to remove unwieldy obstacles, let us make use of the 
advantages we still enjoy, and exert our best endeavours to harmonise 
our actions with conditions the course of which it is impossible to 
alter. 

Honest, direct, open,’ not concealed taxation, would enlighten 
people ; and instead of sham Free Trade, real Free Trade would 
smooth the way instead of obstructing it. 

E. B, Huspanp. 





IS ENGLAND LIVING ON HER 
CAPITAL? 


PROTECTIONISTS are on safe ground in asserting that circumstances 
have changed since 1870. If that alone were sufficient for their case 
we migbt have some of the reactionary Conservatives clamouring for 
an “inquiry” into our parliamentary s) stem, with a view to reverting 
to the pre-Reform r¢éyime,; for no one can deny that thiogs have 
altered vastly since 1832. There is nothing new about this cry of 
“ altered circumstances,” ‘‘ obsolete dogmas,” ‘‘ worm-eaten formulas,” 
‘« Free Trade shibboleths,” ‘“‘ Cobdenite Fetish,” &c. They are almost 
as old as Free Trade itself. No sooner was the edifice of Free Trade 
completed than such phrases began to be heard. 
Sir Edward Sullivan wro‘e in 1870: 


“We are told the battle of Free Trade was fought and won twenty 
years ago, and that it is ridiculous, an insult to common sense, to argue it 
over again. No doubt the battle was fought and gained; but it was 
fought under false colours, and with a totally different class to that which 
is now clamouring for its modification. The conditions of the problem are 
totally changed. Then all was theory. Now we have the light of practice 
and experience to instruct us. The promises of theory have proved vain, 
illusionary, whilst the lessons of experience have proved hard and startling. 
The battle was fought twenty years ago with the Tory party, with the 
landowners. Now it must be fought over again with the working 
classes.”—( Protection and Native Industry, p. 138.) 


Practically the same words that we hear to-day from Mr. 
Chamberlain, given forth in the sensational manner that we associate 
with some fresh and startling discovery. ' 

But though circumstances have changed Protectionist arguments 
have not, and we are confronted with the same familiar assertions 
that did good service in the defence of Mercantilism two centuries 
ago. The Balance of Trade scare has been revived, with the added 
terror of statictics. Board of Trade returns and the study of the 
Foreign Exchanges (pace tud, Mr. Seddon) have, it is true, silenced 
the cry about the export of the precious metals; but as the modern 
representative of this old complaint, we have to-day the cry that we 
are living on our capital, by the export of securities purchased in the 
days of our prosperity. Protectionists recognise at least that in the 
long run exports pay for imports, account being taken of the exchange 
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of securities, shipping freights, interest on foreign investments, &c., 
and the controversy may be said to centre largely in the question 
whether we are paying for a portion of our imports by exporting 
securities, and, if so, whether this is necessarily living on our 
capital. What evidence we have tends to show that America has of 
late years made heavy purchases of securities in London, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the large excess of exports to 
Kogland is in part to be accounted for in this way. On the larger 
question, whether our total investments abroad are dimivisbing, 
satisfactory evidence is difficult to procure. Expressions of indi- 
vidual opinion by stockbrokers or writers of money-columns are to 
be received with caution. The experience of each can cover ovly a 
small portion of the field of inquiry, and there is no way of summing 
those opposed statements that usually go to make up what is called 
expert evidence, 80 as to arrive at a net result. The figures from the 
income tax returns are, however, available, and from these it appears 
that the incomes returned as being derived from foreign and colonial 
investments increased from £31,890,000 in 1882-83 to £62,550,000 
in 1901-02. This, though by no means conclusive, is yet note- 
worthy as being one of the few points on which statistical evidence 
can be brought to bear, and it certainly lends no countenance to the 
assertion that our foreign ingestments are diminishing. If such 
were the case, moreover, we should expect to see the price of home 
securities forced up by those seeking reinvestment for their funds. 
Instead of this Consols have remained for some years at an abnor- 
mally low figure. 

But waiving the question as to whether this process of exporting 
securities is actually going on, let us consider whether such a state 
of affairs could jastly be entitled Jiving on our capital. Even some 
Free Traders seem to assent to this view, which, when examined, 
reduces it nevertheless to one of the crudest fallacies of the Mercan- 
tile School. The fullest development of the argument in its la'est 
application I have found in Mr. Byng’s Protection, and in this, es in 
most other points, he has been followed by the writer in the 
birmingham Daily Post, Mr. C. A. Vince. 

“ As for Lenevolent England,” says Mr. Byng, “the course of her trade 
with America will be as follows: If we persist in our Free Trade policy, 
the balance of trade between the two countries will become more and more 
unfavourable to England. Her imports from America will become 
enormous, while her exports to that country will sink into insignificance. 
Of course I refer to her profitable exports, not her gold or securities in the 
form of bonds. Vo country can stand this drain for long. We shall 
gradually lose our purchasing power, the consequences of which I need not 
explain ; or we shall be driven into Protection under the influence of 
panic, 


ad |; foreign nations send us goods, they naturally require payment for 
hem ; and if we put the word export for payment, never mind in what 
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form the payment is paid, no doubt the theory that imports must be paid 
for by exports is true.” 


“ But they [the Free Traders] deny the inclusion of capital. They know 
well that if it were proved that we are paying with capital, the whole 
fabric of Free Trade must tumble to the ground. And it will tumble, I 
maintain, because we are paying with capital. 7he period of the diminu- 
tion of capital has commenced.” 

Let us grant that our investments in foreign countries are at 
present being repaid, and that this process is taking the form of 
imports of foreign commodities. Does this mean living on our 
capital? Had the repayment been made in gold and silver, it is 
difficult to see how even the most extreme Lrotectionist could have 
contended that this was ‘‘ living on our capital” merely because the 
Jatter was being retarned to ur. It would simply mean that so much 
capital was being transferred from foreign to home investments, and 
though it might be less productive than before, there would not 
necessarily be any diminution of our stock. We should then hold a 
greater part of our stock of wealth in the form of gold and silver, a 
form which is one of the least productive of all, when it exists in 
@ quantity greater than is required to fulfil the function of exchange. 
The surplus, unless it can be exported in exchange for commodities, 
must result in a rise of prices, that is, a fall in the value of gold. 

The whole ground of complaint then must lie in the fact that our 
capital is being returned to us in the form of directly consumable 
commodities, such as cotton, corn, steel, Mc. Certainly, when we 
have received back our capital in the form of corn, for example, and 
when we have eaten the latter, it does appear primd facie as if we 
had been living on our capital; for without a doubt we have con- 
sumed it. And some consideration is required before we can see 
clearly that consuming our capital is not necessarily living on it, in 
the ordinary sense of that term, for, while living on it, we may be 
engaged in the production of some other commodities, the wealth 
consumed being thereby reproduced with an added surplus, 

“The greater part of a nation’s capital,” says Roscher, one of the 
apostles of Protection in Germany, “ undergoes, through consumption and 
reproduction, an incessant change of form. From the individual, as well 
as the national, point of view, we say that our capital is maintained, in- 


creased, or diminished, according as the value of the product is equal, 
greater, or less than that of the capital consumed.” 


Some, like Mr. Seddon, may imagine that when these American 
loans were first made, the wealth was sent to the States in the form 
of “‘ golden sovereigns.” On the contrary, we may feel confident that 
instead of sovereigns we sent them steel plates, rails, machinery, 
cotton and woollen fabrics, all intended for more or less rapid con- 
sumption. Yet so profitable was this consumption, this living on 
borrowed capital, that, instead of impoverishing America, it enabled 
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her to develop ler resources and accumulate capital at an unprece 
dented rate. 

Protectionists will object that such is only the case when the 
articles imported cannot be produced at home. If they can, then 
such importation throws a certain number of workmen out of employ- 
ment, and, instead of being spent in support of an industrious popu- 
lation, it is spent in support of unemployed, paupers, and loafers. 
This is an argument on which Protectionists greatly rely, and which 
is likely to have great weight with people who have neither the 
capacity nor the inclination to think the question out. 

Protectionist doctrine unfortunately has the same advantage over 
the Free Trade that the Ptolemaic system of Astronomy bad over the 
Copernican ; it isin harmony with first impressions. To the savage 
who trusts to his eyes it seems folly to deny that the sun moves 
round the earth once a day, and considerable reasoning power is 
required before he can understand that what seems so obvious at first 
glance is not always the truth. Similarly, to those who have not 
sufficiently considered the matter it appears mere trifling to assert 
that if an order for 10,000 tons of steel rails goes to Belgium instead 
of to Yorkshire a proportionate amount of employment is not lost for 
English workmen. What mysterious influence is there, they ask 
triumphantly, that should cayse an equal value of cotton or woollen 
goods to be exported? And ‘because they cannot see this ‘‘ myste- 
rious influence ” at work in a single case, they conclude that ‘it can 
have no effect on our aggregate exports; just as one might argue 
that because the price of sugar is not in the least affected by John 
Smith’s doubling his consumption, there is no connection between 
demand and price. 

Bat, without venturing into the regions of abstract economic 
theory, wo can apply one decisive test. If we are living on our 
capital, then it must be shown that while the stream of imports 
representing the repayment of our capital comes pouring in, we are 
mereiy consuming these commodities and producing nothing in their 
place. It must be shown that unusually large numbers of our 
workmen are unemployed, that factories are working short hours, 
or being shat up. As for the first of these points statistics are 
readily available. The members of trade unions reported as unem- 
ployed in the Board of Trade returns during the period 1888 1901 
averaged only 4°1 per cent. Considering the disorganisation caused 
by trade disputes, this proportion cannot be looked upon as large. 
These figures, it is trae, apply only to the organised trades com- 
posed mostly of skilled workers who make regular returns, but 
it is precisely those engaged in such trades, the textile and 
the metal industries, for example, who are most exposed to 
foreign competition, and any lack of employment might be expected 
to show first in this quarter. The amount of pauperism;’ moreover; 
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which is to some extent an index of the labour market, has shown 
no increase of late years. 

It may be urged that symptoms of diminishing production are to 
be found in the present stagnation of our export trade. The mere 
figures considered by themselves furnish no conclusive evidence either 
way. That they should be regarded as a decisive test of national 
wealth and prosperity arises from the crude conception of the 
industry of nations as a number of shops where each profits ouly by 
what it sells, and where a growth in the business of one means a 
loss of business to the others. After all, what we export (about £6 
per head) is only a small fraction of the wealth we produce, and in 
our interminable discussions about exports and imports we are, ‘as 
the Dake of Devonshire pointed out, apt to forget that there is such 
a thing as home trade. We forget that it offers still greater scope 
for the production and accumulation of wealth. It has been asserted, 
and not withont reason, that the small amount of American exports 
relative to population (£2 18s. 4d. in the period 1895-99) is really 
a sign of the immense activity of trade at home, the home demand 
being so brisk as to leave only a moderate surplus for export. In 
Germany again in 1901-02, when exports rose to an unprecedented 
figure, wages were low and employment scarce, a phenomenon open 
to the interpretation that manufacturers were unable to dispose of 
their stocks at home and had to unload them abroad at unremunera- 
tive prices. The period 1870-75, notable in France for the financial 
and industrial disorganisation caused by the Franco-German War, 
was marked hy an unusually high proportion of French exports to 
imports. Instead of this conception of a nation as a shop, subsist- 
ing solely by its sales, we should be nearer the truth if we thought 
of a nation as a peasant-proprietor, growing his own food, spinning 
and weaving his own wool, and dependent on the market only for 
the means of exchanging his surplus for a few odd articles that he 
cannot otherwise procure. 

The statement that we have been living on our capital in recent 
years is not without an element of truth, but the real forces at work 
have been not economic but political. The vast (and from the 
economic point of view, wholly unproductive) expenditure on the war in 
South Africa has probably helped to swell the excess of imports over 
exports. So far as the loans were subscribed for abroad, eo far as 
they caused English capital to be withheld or withdrawn from foreign 
funds, or attracted foreign capital to make good the gap in the 
home money-market, to that extent they must have tended to increase 
the balance of trade against us. The prolonged absence, moreover, 
of so many thousand men on active service, and the numbers engaged 
at home in the manufacture of war material have, no doubt, had some 
effect in checking the growth of the exports. A similar state of 
affairs was to be found in the United States during the War of 
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Secession. Bonds for enormous sums of money were sold in Europe, 
and the value sent to the States in the form of arms, ammunition, 
clothing, &c., all of which were consumed without leaving anything 
to show, except an imposing array of debts. Redemption and 
interest on these loans represented for many years no inconsiderable 
portion of American exports. Thus America may be said to have 
been living on her capital while the struggle went on, but it would 
have been quite otherwise had all that wealth been expended on 
industry and in support of productive labour, as was the case with 
other American secarities, such as railroad shares. 

In this regard one of the Birmingham leaflets makes rather a 
curious admission, the full implication of which was probably not 
perceived by the writer. He points out that a capitalist who invests 
his money in some home industry confers a benefit on British work- 
mep, which is quite lost should he subsequently, induced by the hope 
of greater returns, transfer his capital to America. Most people will 
no doubt agree that the more capital there is invested in home 
industries, the better it must be for our workmen, and any trans- 
ference abroad is a direct loss so far as he is concerned. But the 
writer goes on to ask: “Is not this what is happening in every case 
where imports into this country are paid for by the interest on 
investments abroad? Are not our foreign investments really 
employed in developing industries which compete with similar 
industries in England, which it is important that we should maintain 
and increase? Does not the country, and especially the working 
population, lose on balance ?” 

Here, then, one of the very contentions that excite the greatest 
outcry among Protectionists has the ground cut from beneath it. 
Just this exportation of securities alleged to be in progress would 
show that the drain on our capital for foreign investments has ceased, 
or must soon cease; and that we are nearing the time when the: 
emigration of capital will be rendered more difficult or less remuner- 
ative. ‘Thus British workmen and British trade must eventually 
benefit by the very process which, according to most Protectionists, 
heralds the downfall of our economic supremacy. 

This is a good example of the heterogeneous elements that make 
up the Protectionists’ case, and of their efforts to make the most con- 
tradictory conclusions do duty side by side for their cause, But 
unless sentiment and private interest have more weight than facts, 
figures, and scientific reasoning, there can be little question of the 
verdict. 

W. M. Licutsopy. 





PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 


THERE are many forms of disease, a considerable percentage of them 
unfamiliar to our forefathers, though it may be suspected that in 
reality only the names are new, while the phenomena to which they 
relate are old. Iam not a student of therapeutics, and therefore 
cannot claim to make any statement with authority, but the ordi- 
nary person may be permitted to express an opinion upon matters 
in regard to which he is not an expert. With such qualification 
may the assertion be made that among the English people a new 
disease has made its appearance, mental in its ravages rather than 
physical, which is known as passive resistance. ‘Those who are 
afflicted by it seem to entertain the idea that at some future time 
their deeds will be narrated in a book something like Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, and that their zeal and steadfastness will be a shining light 
to all who come after them. Other symptoms of the malady are 
that a certain number of legislators, backed up by the Roman Catho- 
lic and the Anglican Churches, have entered into a conspiracy to 
despoil them, to deprive them of religious liberty, and so forth. 
Fortunately, the disease is circumscribed in its operations ; it shows 
no signs of being infectious. What the consequences might have 
been if such had been the case no man can 8y ; but to contemplate 
the possibility is enough to make one shudder. However, there is 
reason to believe that this disease, like so many others, is an old one 
with anew name. It used to be called fanaticism. No doubt 
intercourse with foreign nations has had something to do with the 
change of name, As applied in modern times, passive resistance 
had its origin in Russia, The leader of the movement is Count 
Tolstoy. It is very gratifying to know that, while foreign nations 
occasionally bcerrow ideas from us, we sometimes return the kindness. 
From the point of view of the spectator this disease has a great 
merit. It combines with police-court summonses and auction sales, 
genuine farcical comedies acted with the consummate ability of 
great artistes, but it injures those principally concerned very 
materially. 

Why is the comedy being performed, or, to put the question in 
another form, what is the cause of the disease? Because in 1902 
the King, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual, 
Lords temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, enacted a 
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law effecting a radical alteration in educational administration. The 
whole grievance of the passive resisters is contained in the provision 
of the law that certain schools which had not hitherto been publicly 
managed, having been under the control of various religious organi- 
sations, who went to considerable expense in providing them, should 
be placed in charge of the County Councils who, however, are 
expressly prohibited from interfering with the facilities already 
granted for the teaching of denominational religious precepts. 
“ Now,” say the passive resisters, “the doctrines which are being 
taught in many of these schools are repugnant to our consciences. 
Yet you wish us to contribute to the support of that which is 
obnoxious to us. The answer we make is that we shall not pay 
voluntarily. We shall not actively resist the collection of the money 
to be devoted to this object but, short of this, we shall go as far as 
we can.” This, I believe, is a fair statement of the position of the 
passive resisters in regard to the Education Act of 1902, 

The first thing to be ascertained is whether the Act is as bad as 
it is painted by these people. If it is, there still remains the ques- 
tion whether they are using the right methods to extricate them- 
selves from their sorry plight ; and, if it is not, not only are their 
methods wrong, but another question is opened, namely, whether 
the; have any cause to complain about the Act at all. It is not 
within the province of this paper to deal with the latter question, 
but it may not be out of place to take a brief glance at the Act and, 
if I can show, as I hope to do, that, although not by any means 
perfect, it is not such a hopeless piece of political injustice as it has 
been made out to be, then one strong argument in favour of passive 
resistance will have been broken down. It has been often urged 
that the Act gives no public control and that it rivets dogma on the 
nation. Supposing that is so, does it prohibit any sect from avail- 
ing itself of the opportunity to teach the children its own dogma ? 
This question must be answered in the negative. Does the Act 
benefit only the Anglicans and Roman Catholics? Again “ No” is 
the answer. This fact may be illustrated by a case in which the Bap- 
tists have actually benefited by the Act. I received the information 
from a Congregational minister of Sunderland. At Clou Bridge, 
near Burnley, there is a Baptist school which has heen in existence 
about thirty-seven years. It cost the Baptist Church an expenditure 
of nearly £4000 in school buildings, and nearly £40 a year in edu- 
cational work. Now the County Council proposes to take over the 
entire cost of education and to pay a rental for school buildings of 
from £60 to £80 a year. So that this school, which teaches exclu- 
sively Baptist doctrine, benefits by the Act of 1902 by at least £100 
a year. Is there any injustice to Nonconformists here? I fail to 
see it. 

It shows, at avy rate, that, if the Church» of England or the 
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Church of Rome derive advantages, those advantages may be shared 
equally by other sects. There seems to be an idea current that all 
the denominationalists have to do in this matter is to hold out their 
hands, which are instantly filled with the ratepayers’ money to keep 
their schools going. Here again this idea may be combated by 
facts. I am assured that the voluntary schools in Sunderland, to 
take one case alone, have to raise £10,000 to comply with the Act 
of 1902. This is not going to he raised in the twinkling of an eye, 
and, if it is not raised, the benefits to the owners of these schools of 
the Act of 1902 will be in the nature of a mirage. Thirdly, the 
basis of Darham Training College, a Church of England institution, 
has been widened so as to admit candidates who are Nonconformists, 
without the latter submitting to baptism or confirmation, as has 
been the case heretofore. So that we have, in this instance, a 
positive benefit to Nonconformists. An institution which had before 
been closed to them, unless they chose to submit to tests which were 
repugnant to them, has now been thrown open. Do there facts 
tend to justify passive resistance ? 

Those who are so ardent in their opposition to the present Act 
hug the idea that it was enacted specially for the disadvantage and 
discomfiture of the Nonconformists. Do they sufficiently consider the 
enormous difficulties in the way of a scheme of national education 
that will satisfy and do justice to everybody? My own impression 
is that the passive resisters never think about the subject at all. 
Precipitate action rarely follows careful thought. Is it possible to 
devise any scheme which shall meet the views of all parties? The 
National Free Church Council have trotted out a cut and dried 
scheme in which they advocate the abolition of all religious tests, 
full popular control of all schools aided by public money, and un- 
sectarian religious teaching, or teaching contained solely in the 
Bible. But would pure Bible teaching be unsectarian? On con- 
sideration, it appears just as dogmatic as any religious instruction 
now given in English schools. Dogma is unverifiable assumption 
stated as fact; opinion labelled verified truth. Fact is that which 
has been experimentally proved or can be so proved, and which is 
accepted as true by the mass of intelligent mankind. If you take a 
stone in the hand and drop it, it will fall to the ground. That is a 
statement of fact and is not dogma; but if it be asserted that no 
one can enter heaven unless he accepts all the saints of the Roman 
calendar, that is dogma. It may be true enough, but it cannot be 
proved. Some people may be found in the world, most probably in 
lunatic asylums, who would say that a stone does not fall to the 
ground, but they may fairly be regarded as a negligible quantity. 
The mass of the people admit that it does behave in such a way. 
Now, even in pure Bible teaching it will not be found that there is 
Universal, or nearly universal, agreement as to its truth. If you 
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take the Sermon on the Mount, you will instantly find divergence of 
opinion. Some people, members of our Churches too, will say that 
Christ never delivered the sermon in the form in which it was 
presented ; others will say He never gave it at all; and so we might 
go on citing different opinions in almost endless variety. If we pass 
on to the Old Testament and consider one episode, that in which the 
sun and moon are supposed to have stood still at the behest of 
Joshua, I daresay if any dozen Christians were collected and had a 
discussion on the subject there would be warm differences of opinion. 
But these are minor points; there are greater. The Jew accepts 
the Old Testament and rejects the New, the Unitarian only accepts 
either in a very qualified sense, the Roman Catholic Church accepts 
the Apocrypha while Protestants do not. Finally, at the very 
starting-point you have grave differences of opinion. The essence 
of religious teaching is the assertion “God exists.” But, when you 
affirm so much, a storm of criticism is instantly provoked. Atheists 
deny your assertion point blank and Agnostics say you have not a 
scrap of evidence to show that God exists and they say nothing 
should be affirmed as a fact unless it can be proved. It is very 
evident, therefore, that even pure Bible teaching is going to give 
offence to Atheists, Agnostics and Jews and, to a somewhat less 
extent, to Unitarians and Roman Catholics. Would a system of 
education which permitted this sort of thing meet the nation’s 
needs? There would be a conscience clause, it may be said, and 
all these people could withdraw their children during the progress 
of religious instruction. That is perfectly true. But there is also 
a conscience clause in the present Act. Nonconformists who do not 
approve the religious teaching given in any school under the opera- 
tion of the Act can withdraw their children while it is being given. 
Yet this provision is regarded as unsatisfactory. Then, if it is un- 
satisfactory as applied to Free Churchmen, would it not be equally 
unsatisfactory if the other classes of opinion mentioned had to 
endure it? I fail to see any way out of the dilemma, except by 
sweeping away all religious teaching in the national schools. I 
agree with the late Cardinal Vaughan that parents have a perfect 
right to secure for their children what religious instruction they 
think best, but I disagree with his opinion that the nation should 
pay for such teaching. I am in accord with the Free Church 
Council’s efforts to abolish all religious tests in the schools of the. 
nation but, unlike them, I cannot understand how such tests may 
be dispensed with while any form of religious teaching is permitted. 
I have heard a Jewish teacher in a board school teaching a class 
New Testament doctrines, which included the divinity ot Christ, and 
which he himself entirely disbelieved. I do not think this conduces 
to the good of the teacher or the scholars. Yet if the Free Church 
Council scheme were adopted, this sort of thing would be 
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perpetuated, while the battle of the creeds would wax fiercer than 
ever. 

In the foregoing remarks my object has been to show, firstly, 
that the Education Act of 1902 is not the tyrannous instrument 
that it is made out to be, although I am far from admitting that it 
is perfect ; secondly, that in some cases it has actually benefited the 
Nonconformists, who are, of course, as free to avail themselves of 
the Act as anybody else; and thirdly, that religious teaching of any 
kind whatever is dogmatic and tends to arouse civil strife, because 
there are so many different opinions regarding it; and that, in con- 
sequence, any scheme of national education not entirely secular, 
including that of the Free Church Council, would simply satisfy one 
section of the community at the expense of others. If my argument 
has been as strong as I hoped to make it, it weakens the position of 
the passive resisters inasmuch as it shows that, apart from the 
actual merits or demerits of their method, there has been no adequate 
cause for complaint, at least not to such an extent as to justify them 
in breaking the law. 

Leaving this part of the subject, I shall now proceed to argue 
against passive resistance on the assumption that those who have 
taken and are taking part in it have a genuine grievance. The 
leaders of the movement go back to the reign of Charles I. to find a 
precedent for their action. They say they are following the example 
of John Hampden, a man who is almost unanimously regarded by 
the English people as one of the pioneers of their liberty, and worthy 
of respect and veneration by all lovers of free government. The 
name of John Hampden, and the acts which made him famous, 
ought to be well known to every English citizen. Almost every 
English history, however small and incomplete, contains mention of 
this illustrious name. It cannot be supposed for an instant that 
the passive resisters of the present day are ignorant of what is so 
widely known. But they endeavour to point to an analogy where 
none exists. To show by argument that this is so, the old story 
must be gone over again to some extent. Charles I. and his 
Parliament, when he chose to summon one, had long been at daggers 
drawn and, as the King could not get any subsidies from the legis- 
lative assembly, he asked the nation for a free gift. There was no 
response, but, on the contrary, a loud murmur of discontent arose. 
Then recourse was had to a forced loan. Opposition was universal. 
“‘T could be content to lend,” said Hampden, “ but fear to draw on 
myself that curse in Magna Charta which should be read twice a 
year against those who infringe it.” He went to prison as a con- 
sequence. In 1635, we are told in Green’s Short History of the 
English People, Laud, the King’s Prime Minister, resolved to find a 
permanent revenue in the conversion 0° the “ ship-money,” till now 
levied on ports and the maritime counties, into a general tax 
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imposed by the royal will upon the whole country, Hampden 
repeated the refusal he had made in the case of the forced loan, 
declared ship-money an illegal impost, and resolved to rouse the 
spirit of the country by an appeal for protection to the law. The 
news thrilled through England at a moment when men were roused 
by news of resistance in the north. His attitude had roused the 
country to a sense of the danger to her freedom and the nation was 
with him. Scotland, too, was fighting England’s battle. We know 
what happened afterwards and no usefal purpose would be served by 
further entering into the circumstances of that time. It is quite 
certain that Hampden was acting in defence of the Constitution and 
the law against the encroachments of the Crown. The imposition 
of the forced loans and of ship-money by the King without the 
consent of Parliament was clearly illegal and its illegality rested 
upon the fact that it was not enacted with the sanction of the two 
Houses of the Legislature. Can it be supposed for a moment that 
if this tax had been levied by Act of Parliament in the usual way, 
John Hampden would have raised any objection? No; what he 
cbjected to was the arbitrary and tyrannical behaviour of the King, 
as unjustified by English law and usage. It was repugnant to the 
national spirit of liberty. Thus it may be said that Hampden did 
not object to the tax itself, bat to the manner in which it was 
levied. 

Now, so far as the passive resisters of to-day base their right to 
‘act as they are doing on the action taken by John Hampden, their 
case must stand or fall by the identity or otherwise of the circum- 
‘stances of the two cases. To justify themselves they must show that 
the measure they object to has been passed without the consent of 
Parliament or in some other way in antagonism to the principles of 
the English Constitution. Nothing of the kind has happened. The 
Education Act of 1902 was, of course, passed by Parliament in the 
usual way and with all the formalities required by the Constitution. 
And it must be remembered that the Parliamentary franchise was not 
so broad in the days of Hampden as it is in our own day. We 
practically epjoy manhood suffrage, in spite of the ridiculous regis- 
tration law. Nearly all the people who call themselves passive 
resisters have votes, and it is to a great extent their fault if Parlia- 
ment passes a law of which they do not approve. At any rate, the 
simple facts that Hampden would not pay a tax because it was not 
imposed with the consent of Parliament, and the passive resisters 
will not pay rates which have been imposed with the consent of 
Parliament, destroys the supposed parallel between the attitude of 
modern passive resisters and that of Hampden. 

We arrive then at this position: Hampden obeyed the law and 
resisted attempts to break it, while the passive resisters adopt a 
method directly opposed to this, and systematically break the law 
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and resist attempts to keep it. They have another plea. ‘ The 
Government,” they say, ‘“‘ received no mandate from the electors to 
deal with the education question. It was elected in 1900 to settle 
up the Boer War.” In reply I beg to ask: Since when has the 
referendum existed in Great Britain? Can it be shown that British 
Governments have been ia the habit of getting mandates from the 
people to deal with particular classes of legislation? No written 
law on the subject can be produced nor can any such custom be 
proved. The theory of our Constitution conflicts with such an idea. 
Mr. Bryce in his work, The American Commonwealth, makes a com- 
parison between the American and British Constitutional machines. 
He points out that in the United States the people are regarded as 
the sovereign and are above and beyond the Government and the 
Congress as well as all the Legislatures of the different States. All 
these authorities, which are regarded simply as the people’s servants, 
have exactly the amount of power, and no more, which is given to 
them by the people; and there is a Supreme Court to define the 
extent of that power. The case of Great Britain is widely different. 
In theory, Parliament is the nation itself assembled to decide, in 
conference with the monarch, matters affecting its well-being and 
good government. In former days, it should be remembered, when 
our race was in its infancy and the people were not so numerous, 
the nation did actually meet to settle its affairs. Dr. Stubbs, in 
his great work on the English Constitution, and Mr. Freeman sub- 
stantially confirm this view. 

But facts are also to be had bearing out in modern practice the 
above remarks. When Lord Salisbury returned to power in 1895 
he had no mandate; or he had such a wide one that he could do 
anything he liked. Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 1886 had no 
mandate. The Home Rule Bill which he produced was quite unex- 
pected. More evidence against the theory that a mandate is neces- 
sary before a British Government can do any legislative work can 
be obtained.from the Liberal side. Mr. John Morley, in a speech 
delivered when the Education agitation was at fever heat, declared 
that the idea was erroneous. The remedy, he said, would be to 
turn out the Government which passed the obnoxious legislation at 
the following general election. Lord Rosebery has expressed 
similar views. Both these statesmen are constitutional authorities, 
and, as both are opposed to the education policy of the present 
Government, they would have no interest in giving other than honest 
opinions on this matter. Any amount of speeches of Conservative 
politicians could be quoted from to show that they certainly think 
the Government was justified in passing this legislation, but I neglect 
their utterances because political motives might have induced them 
to bend their views to suit the occasion. 

It seems to me that every man whose mind is not swayed by 
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prejudice must recognise the fact that the big majority given by the 
electors of this country to the present Government in 1900 was a 
sufficient mandate to justify the Government in doing, without going 
beyond their constitutional rights, all that they have done since they 
have been in office. When the general election of 1900 took place 
the Conservative Government had already been in power for five 
years, and had begun to tinker with the educational system of the 
country. The measure they introduced in 1896 was sufficient to 
indicate their general views on the subject, and any one having a 
knowledge of their previous record could hardly with any reason 
entertain a doubt that, if the Government again got a majority in the 
House of Commons, they would continue the policy they had already 
begun. , 

If Governments are to be placed in power to deal only with one 
subject, or with a few specific questions, the political machinery will 
be paralysed, and elections will be rendered necessary every few 
months. The contention of those who think otherwise would, if 
logically carried out, mean that only those measures placed before 
the people specifically at the preceding election could be given legal 
effect. It would, therefore, become necessary to submit the private 
bills proposed to be carried also to the electorate, as well as the innu- 
merable public measures of decondary importance ; and, as it would 
be impossible at any given date to furnish a list of measures to be 
submitted to Parliament during the ensuing twelvemonth, the only 
possible course, to comply with the rule of procedure laid down, 
would be to refer each one of these measures to the popular vote. 
What expense, trouble, and agitation that would entail can hardly be 
imagined. The American Presidential election is regarded by 
business men in the United States as an almost unmitigated nuisance, 
but it would be nothing to what we should have in England in the 
circumstances described. The contention of English Nonconformists 
in favour of a mandatory system means much more than the system 
in vogue in countries where the referendum exists. Indeed, the 
referendum does not necessarily mean that it is necessary for the 
Government of the country in which it exists to obtain a mandate at 
all. Inthe Australian Commonwealth the people are regarded as the 
arbiters in the event of a dispute between the two Houses, and only 
in such a case are they appealed to, If the two Houses disagree it 
is provided in the Constitution that the Governor-General may 
dissolve both Chambers, and if the new Houses disagree, then they 
must hold a joint sitting, and by their united voice decide the point 
at issue. In the United States the only referendum in force is the 
system of amending the State Constitutions, which is generally 
carried out by electing a Convention for that specific purpose, and 
sometimes, though not always, referring the conclusions of the 
Commission to the people for their assent. In ordinary legislation 
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a mandate or referendum is unknown. It must be admitted that 
the respective parties generally adopt fairly complete programmes 
prior to the elections, with which the electors are made acquainted, 
but they are seldom carried out in their entirety. or instance, 
during Mr. Cleveland’s last term of office the Democratic party were 
pledged to a scheme of tariff reform, but the measure that eventually 
emerged was so unlike what the people had been led to expect that 
the President would not sign it, and allowed it to become law, as 
provided by the Constitution, after the lapse of ten days. In 
Switzerland any 50,000 citizens have the right to demand a direct 
popular vote on any question of constitutional reform. But this 
certainly does not amount to a mandatory system, and even the 
reference of political questions to the electorate is limited. 

My main contention, however, is that itis not customary for British 
Governments to obtain a mandate before proceeding with legislative 
business. Supparters of the theory have apparently a strong pillar to 
uphold their case in the circumstances attending the return of Mr. Glad- 
stone's Government in 1892. The electors had then before them what 
was known as the Newcastle programme, and as they gave the party in 
favour of it a majority, presumably they agreed with that programme. 
But will any one assert that it was carried out ? Weare still without 
payment of members, registration reform, disestablishmentof the Welsh 
and Scotch Churches, temperance reform, and numerous other measures 
which were promised. Their failure was admittedly partly due to the 
obstructive tactics of the House of Lords, but it was caused also in 
part by other fortuitous circumstances over which they had no control, 
and their own conduct. If you proceed upon the assumption of the 
necessity of a mandate, you cannot excase any Government which fails 
to carry out a mandate which it has received. Blame must be appor- 
tioned equally between a Government which does more than it is 
authorised to do and one which does less than it undertakes todo. If 
this case of 1892 was an instance of a mandate having been given by 
the country, it has already been discredited by the members of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government of that period. Many Liberal leaders 
declared after the fall of the Government that it would be a mistake to 
offer a cut and dried programme to the electorate on future 
Occasions, as circumstances cropped up which made it physically 
impossible to carry many items into effect. They are certainly 
putting their opinions in this respect in practice. Lord Rosebery 
has formulated a policy, putting efficiency at the top, and naming 
temperance and housing reform as important features of it, but 
nobody knows what sort of Acts he would ask Parliament to passif 
the country let him have his way. Earl Spencer, in rep!ying to a 
Nonconformist deputation not very long ago, declined to give 
education the first place in the programme, although he said it would 
form a prominent part of Liberal policy. Suppose a general election 
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took place now, and the Liberal party were returned to power, what 
would they have received a mandate for? Free Trade perhaps. 
Bat it is clear that if their mandate were for Free Trade it could 
not justify them in undertaking educational reform, which is just 
what the passive resister wants. This is an application to the 
Liberal party of the argument used against the present Government, 
that they were sent back to power in 1900 solely to settle up the 
Sooth African war. But supposing the Liberal party received a 
majority at the next election on the question of education, we 
should still be as much in the dark as to their intentions as the 
nation was as to the educational intentions of the present 
Government in 1900. They have produced no definite scheme: we 
only know the outlines of their ideas. I consider this is all we can 
reasonably expect. If we are going to have rigid schemes sub- 
mitted to the people, it is evident that to be consistent every 
amendment, as well as every bill, must be submitted to the electorate 
before receiving the force of law. This is the very height of 
absurdity, and no Government would be possible under such 
conditions. 

One strong objection may be raised to the foregoing argument. 
It is recognised as part of our polity that some measures must receive 
popular approval before thay can be incorporated in our political 
system. I may point out, however, that such ratification is only 
invoked in the case of an Act which would effect alterations in our 
Constitution. When a Redistribution Bill is passed, for example, 
an immediate appeal is made to the country. Such has long been 
the custcm in our countries. In the United States and the 
Commonwealth of Australia the ordinary legislature has no power 
whatever to alter the fundamental laws, which are regulated by a 
higher authority. In the British Islands there is no higher 
authority, for the simple reason that Parliament is in theory actually 
the nation itself. As in practice the whole nation cannot be 
present, constitutional changes are generally sanctioned or otherwise 
by the people, through the instrumentality of a dissolution. No 
statute dealing with education could possibly change our electoral 
or constitutional machinery. Therefore on this ground the demand 
for a popular vote before the enactment of laws on the subject has 
no rational basis. 

A further argument which might be urged in support of resistance 
to the law is the right which we have been told is inherent in all 
peoples of revolting against a tyrannical government. This was one 
of the favourite arguments used by Jefferson Davis to justify the 
attempted secession of the Southern States from the American 
Union in 1861. Far be it from me to challenge such a plea; in 
fact I admit its great value straight away. There is of course an 
initial difficulty in considering this point. The question arises, Is 
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passive resistance rebellion? Well, I suppose resistance is equivalent 
to revolt, and revolt to rebellion, or practically so, and passive 
resistance must therefore be passive revolt or passive rebellion. The 
two terms seem to contradict one another, but so do the original 
words, and I rather imagine that leaders of the movement are some- 
times a trifle self-contradictory. At any rate we will agree that 
the admission of the right of rebellion against a tyrannical 
Government involves the right of passive resistance against a 
tyrannical Government. But this is not a recognition of the justice 
of the cause of the passive resisters. It is what they must prove. 
If they can bring evidence to show that they are the victims ofa 
tyrannical Government, then we must admit that, under thie principle 
just conceded, they are right in pursuing their present course. But 
can they prove that ? This question seems to be effectually answered 
when it is remembered that the tenure of power of their oppressors 
practically rests with them ; that within « year or two at most they 
will have the opportunity of entrusting the destinies of the country 
to a new set of rulers, who could reverse the policy which is now 
found to be so obnoxious; and also by the instances I have 
previously given to show that Nonconformists, as well as other 
creeds, benefit by the present law. Next I should like to point out 
to the malcontents that this is a democratic country, where the 
maxim ‘‘Government by the consent of the governed” is the 
guiding principle of our political system. But in the most 
democratic country in the world you will never—at least, I venture 
to prophecy not within the life of any one now living—secure for 
any law, however just and beneficent, which may be passed the 
unanimous consent of the people. The government of the country 
must be carried on in accordance with the will of the majority ; it 
may be an overwhelming majority or a small majority, but it must 
be by a majority. Even the greatest reforms this nation has known 
have had some opponents. The Reform Bill of 1832 may be 
taken as an instance. If ever there was a unanimous nation, that 
nation was England at the period mentioned. Practically the 
whole country demanded reform. Yet there were a few who objected 
to it—mainly at the King’s palace and in the House of Lords, 
Now if the passive resisters are right in their methods, it is obvious 
that this minority against the Reform Bill in 1832 would have been 
justified in using similar methods as those used by the passive 
resisters, to prevent as far as they could the execution of the law. 
I cannot see any difference in the position of the two sets of dissen- 
tients. The passive resisters to-day think they have a grievance; 
the noble lords of that day thought they hada grievance. The only 
difference is the subject of complaint. The majority of the nation 
do not believe in passive resistance, or they would resort to it. In 
Hampden’s time, as has been shown, he was supported by the nation, 
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for the great majority of people followed his example and adopted 
his methods. ‘There is no evidence of anything of the sort taking 
place now. 

I have admitted the right of a people to revolt against a tyrannical 
Government and I hope I have shown that the merits of the case on 
which the passive resisters base their action do not justify revolt, 
passive or otherwise, aud that the English system of government is 
not tyrannical, and cannot be so long as we have a House of 
Commons elected on a popular franchise and a Government responsible 
to it. I do not think the English people have a right to say that govern- 
ment by majority is tyrannical ; nor do | think that avy people have 
reason to make such an assertion. Wherever it is practised to-day 
—in the United States, the French Republic, the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the Dominion of Canada, 
as well as in other self-governing colonies of the British Empire— 
it is not too much to say that it has been proved to be a blessing 
to the human race. It is not an ideal system, but it is the best 
obtainable. The ideal would, of course, involve the contentment of 
every one, and I am afraid its attainment is a long way off. That 
the minority has rights I am willing to admit, though some of the 
present passive resisters ignored this fact when their brethren in 
Ulster were making it a plea against the Home Rule Bill of 1893. 
Bat, unless those rights are really imperilled, there is no justification 
for insurrection, passive or otherwise. The war of 1861—5 was 
certainly not a war against a majority: it was a war of several 
detached majorities against one aggregate majority. I do not think 
instances of tyranny by a majority over a minority are common. 
In democratic countries there is always free and full discussion 
before any legislative measure tukes the form of a law, and in such 
discussion the minority can lay their case before the whole people, 
whose instincts generally lead them to a decision in accordance with 
justice and fair play, and which will tend to secure the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Those who say they have a right to resist 
the Government, either passively or actively, every time they consider 
they have a grievance, will evidently never rest satisfied under any 
Government—democratic, aristocratic, or autocratic. All of us, 
I daresay, have grievances of some kind or other against the law, 
but no one except a passive resister would think of breaking it for 
such a trivial cause as that under notice. 

I will give an instance of what I mean by quoting my own case. 
Until last July I was unable to get a vote owing to the terms of the 
registration law relating to length of residence. I was strongly 
opposed to the South African War, which I believed to be unneces- 
sary and unjust. It is evident, therefore, that I had a double 
grievance. I had to pay taxes without representation and I had to 
contribute to the support of a war which I regarded as iniquitous. 
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Suppose I had acted on the doctrines of the passive resisters, what 
should I have done? I should have refused to pay taxation, I 
should have bought no more tobacco, drank no more tea or sugar, 
and, while the corn duty was imposed, I should have eaten no bread. 
What a sorry plight I should have been in! Who would have suf- 
fered most if I had acted in this way—the Government or myself ? 
I don’t think there is much doubt as to the answer. In connection 
with this point one other matter occurs to me. We are in the 
midst of a great fiscal discussion, and some one may say, ou being 
made acquainted with the dicta I have laid down: You are making 
a mistake in assuming that the consumer pays the taxes on tea, 
sugar, corn, and tobacco. Well, I may have made a mistake in 
regard to corn and sugar, but even Mr. Chamberlain admits, I think, 
that the consumer pays on tea, and as to tobacco, I think I am 
justified in asserting that the consumer pays in that case also. In 
Jersey, where no duty is imposed, tobacco can be obtained at 4d. for 
which 104d. has to be paid in Great Britain. The cheapest tobacco 
in this country, except perhaps the home-grown Irish brand, which 
I have not sampled, is 4d. an ounce, or 4s. a pound. But men in 
the Navy get tobacco at 1s. a pound, and if outsiders can get some 
of their friends to smuggle some out, which, I fear, is frequently 
done, they can obtain it at a slightly increased price. So I think 
it is evident that, in the case of tobacco at any rate, the consumer 
does pay the tax. Therefore my argument holds good. And if I 
had refused to buy tobacco on account of my principles I should 
have ‘lost one of my chief comforts and the Government would not 
even have been alarmed. So it is in the case of the passive 
resisters. 

Does passive resistance pay? I hope a sufficient answer has 
been furnished in the foregoing pages, but I will proceed to illustrate 
my negative reply in another way. When a revolt breaks out those 
with whom it originates expect some benefit to result from it. But 
what can be got from this passive resistance? In the nature of 
things it cowld not be successful unless it were practised by a 
majority of the people, and, as we know, the resisters form only a 
very small minority. The passive resisters have to pay the rate in 
spite of all their protests, and I believe they have to pay the legal 
expenses as well. Thus they are worse off than I should have been 
if I had refused to buy any tobacco, because I should by this means 
have escaped payment of the duty, but they not only do not evade 
payment of the rates, they have an extra amount to pay as well, 
while their families are put to considerable difficulty and trouble. 
Those associated with the movement might have some plausible 
excuse for their conduct if they could show that it was effective ; if 
they could do what the Irish people did when tithes were levied 
while the Irish State Church was still in existence. The farmers 
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from whom the tithes were demanded resisted passively and actively, 
though the passive resistance was different from that of the English 
Nonconformists of to-day, and it was very effective indeed. The 
forces sent by the Government to seiza the cattle of those who 
refused to pay were resisted, with the result that there was much 
bloodshed. When, after all this trouble, the cattle were captured, 
they had to be sold, and here the great difficulty manifested itself. 
In many cases, when the beasts were put up at auction sales, there 
were no bidders except the farmer who owned the cattle, and, as a 
consequence, he got his property back at a purely nominal price. 
These methods were profitable to those who practised them, since 
they were thus enabled to escape payment of tithes altogether. But 
there was an even more gratifying result afterwards. The two 
Houses of Parliament appointed Commissions to inquire into the whole 
subject, who reported that a complete extinction of the tithe system 
was demanded. Lord Althorp’s Government took the matter up in 
1832, and, although the matter was not finally dealt with then, it 
may fairly be said that the Irish people themselves rendered the 
tithe system unworkable. We see no such fruits of the passive 
resisters’ methods to-day. There is an even greater difference than 
this fact between the two cases. The Irish State Church was 
practically a foreign institution, five-sixths of the population being 
Roman Catholics. Hence‘ almost the whole nation were against 
this system. This is not so with the Education Act of 1902, and 
any attempt to draw a parallel must be abortive. I have tried to 
show that, on principle, the passive resistance movement has 
absolutely no justification in the circumstances of to-day, and the 
argument that, from the point of view of self-interest, the game is 
not worth the candle is also, I think, conclusive. 

I have advanced several arguments against the passive resistance 
movement, each of which, taken alone, appears to me to condemn 
it. The first is that the grievances the people suffer are not- suffi- 
ciently great to justify the action they are taking. As has been 
shown, they have the opportunity under the Act to benefit as much 
as any other creed does. The action of the County Councils may 
have secured the advantages in the cases mentioned ; if so, this 
only proves that the real power is in the hands of these bodies, and, 
as the public elect them, all that is necessary is to see that men of 
the right opinions are returned at the elections. It is impossible 
to give religious teaching in the schools that will satisfy everybody, 
and the only remedy would seem to be to leave this form of educa- 
tion entirely to the parents of the children, the Churches and 
Sunday Schools. Assuming for the sake of argument that the Act 
is as bad as its most bitter opponents say it is, the parallel attempted 
to be drawn between the passive resistance movement and the 
action of John Hampden fails, because the latter resisted taxes 
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illegally levied, while the former are resisting a law enacted in 
accordance with the Constitution. Moreover, nearly the whole 
nation supported Hampden, whereas few favour the passive resisters’ 
methods. The plea that the Government should not have passed 
the Education Act as they did not receive a mandate to do so breaks 
down because it is opposed to the theory and practice of the British 
Constitution. It would be impracticable to place Governments in 
power to deal with only one subject ; the system would ba unwork- 
able. If the people are dissatisfied with a Government’s conduct 
they can eject it from office at the general election. The argument 
that the right of revolt against tyrannical government is inherent in 
all peoples is not applicable to this case, as a Government based on 
the votes of the majority of the nation cannot well be tyrannical, 
and there is bound to be a certain number of dissentients, no matter 
what law may be passed. The same authority which placed this 
Government in power can displace it. If the theory of passive 
resistance were carried to its logical termination, it would mean the 
cessation of all government and the creation of a state of anarchy. 
Finally, no benefit can be derived from passive resistance; it has not 
even the excuse of utility. Thus its last line of defence is beaten 
down. ‘ 

I wish to observe in conclusion that I am a Nonconformist and 
am as anxious as apy one can be to see a national system of educa- 
tion, free from sectarian control, established. Religious tests for 
teachers or students of training colleges are obnoxious and ought to 
be abolished. It is only right, too, that the education of the nation’s 
children should be governed by the nation and not by any creed, 
sect, or party. The only way to abolish religious tests aud to stop 
acrimonious theological discussion would seem to be a national 
system of purely secular education. This would also render possible 
full popular control. But none of these objects can be attained by 
the policy of passive resistance. The most sensible plan is to make 
the best of a bad job, and pay the rates, while resolving to so 
exercise the rights of citizenship as to secure the redress of the 
evils at present existing at the earliest possible moment, and obtain 
the minimum of evil and the maximum of good from things as they 


are. 
F. W. H. Reep. 








THE LAND OF MAZZINI AND 
GARIBALDI. 


i, 


AFTER a prolonged time of strange coolness on the part of this 
country towards Italy, whose revival as a united nationality had been © 
greeted in the early sixties with such glowing enthusiasm, the visit 
of King Victor Emmanuel III. and Queen Helena has apparently 
brought about a new turn towards the old feelings. Into the motives 
of this change I will not enter here. As a matter of fact, speaking 
from the point of view of general principles, this restoration of 
closer friendly relations may certainly be looked upon as useful to 
English interests in Mediterranean quarters, 

Those who remember the rightly more than royal reception given 
by the London masses, in 1864, to the Liberator of the Two Sicilies 
and the virtual founder of Italian unity, often wondered, in later 
years, to find the interest in the newly-created nation gradually 
diminishing in this country. The first rift in the lute of harmony 
occurred immediately after that visit of Garibaldi, which closed so 
disastrously. In consequence of reclamations made by Napoleon IIL, 
Gladstone, after a confidential meeting with Lord Shaftesbury and 
other men of position and influence, practically compelled Garibaldi 
to leave England without his having fulfilled the promise to visit a 
number of other large towns. This the Italian leader felt so deeply 
that even many years afterwards, when he wrote his Memoirs, he did 
not even with a single word speak of his visit to England. 

The interview of Gladstone with Garibaldi had taken place at 
midnight. Early next morning, when, in accordance with his wish, 
I had gone with my wife to Stafford House to take him, in the 
Dake of Sutherland’s carriage, to my house, and then to the houses 
of Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc, whom he had not known before, 
he made to me the first communication of what had happened late 
in the night before. 

I had been in intimate correspondence and intercourse with him 
since the successful rising in Sicily. Of his various later enterprises 
he had always given me beforehand confidential intimation, some- 
times by special messenger. When he landed, in 1864, in the Isle 
of Wight, I saw him there, before he came to London, at the house 
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of Mr. Seely, M.P., as the chosen speaker of a mass meeting of 
London Germans, in whose name I afterwards presented an address 
to him. On the occasion of this interview at Brooke House, I may 
say, I prevented him from committing himself against the rights of 
German nationality in Schleswig-Holstein. Some of those who had 
invited him to England actually had done so with the secret object 
of launching him into an expedition against Austria (then still a 
member of the German Confederation) in the direction of the Tirol, 
whilst Austrian troops were engaged in the North. I explained 
to Garibaldi the real state of things. When we parted, he gave me 
a distinct and satisfactory pledge. In the answer to the speech I 
had to address to him a few days later in London, at the head of 
the deputation in question, he then actually took sides with our own 
cause. On a previous occasion, in 1862, I had equally induced him 
to desist from a plan formed by a section of the “ Party of Action,” 
which would have again alienated German sympathies from the 
Italian cause. 

All this, provable by documentary evidence, I only mention to 
show why Garibaldi informed me first about that nocturnal interview 
with Gladstone. I at once passed the sad news on to a number of 
Liberal leaders, among them to our friend James Stansfeld. There 
followed a series of demonstrations of working men, and a deputation 
to Gladstone to express public indignation. Next day, in order to 
retrieve his terribly shaken popularity, Gladstone made, in the House 
of Commons, the famous speech in which for the first time he 
declared for the necessity of Suffrage Reform. ‘In my opinion,” 
he said, “ agitation by the working classes is a thing not to be waited 
for, not to be made a condition previous to any Parliamentary move- 
ment; but, on the contrary, it is a thing to be deprecated, and, if 
possible, anticipated and prevented by wise and providing measures,” 
because in railway language ‘‘ the danger signal is turned on.” 

In fact, that danger signal had been turned on himself. Soon the 
great Suffrage Reform movement, officered by Mr. Edmund Beales, 
who had also‘taken the chair at the indignation meeting against the 
treatment of Garibaldi, shook England, and especially London, during 
two years. So Garibaldi’s virtual expulsion finally came home upon 
the governing classes themselves, who had so long been an exclusive 
oligarchy. 

In Italy, Garibaldi’s enforced departure created a most painful 
impression. Feelings quite cooled down towards England. Then 
followed, in the early eighties, the Tunis affair, when Garibaldi 
became perfectly enraged against France, as numerous utterances 
and writings of his prove. In those days, Italians vainly hoped to 
have England, the great naval and Mediterranean Power, as a support 
against the French conquest of an ancient Carthaginian port from 
which Italy could be threatened in the South, whilst from Toulon 
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she might be gripped at the same time, as between a pair of 
tongs. 

Cairoli, when coming to London as an ex-Minister, expressed to 
me, in presence of Professor Vitale de Tivoli, his deep grief at having 
been thus victimised by the French Government. England’s neglect 
of Italian distress in the Tunis question no doubt added to the 
temporary coolness between the two countries. When Gladstone, 
under the guise of “ Outidanos”—a disguise afterwards lifted by 
the publishers of the Review in which his article had appeared— 
bitterly attacked Crispi, who had continued the Triple Alliance 
policy, Italian feeling necessarily became once more doubtful as 
regards England. 


II. 


These are now things of the past, but not to be forgotten as 
serious facts in contemporary history. To-day Italy is again spoken 
of in this country in high terms. And right glad must have been 
those who know how her unity was really brought about, when 
finding her described as ‘the land of Mazzini and Garibaldi.” 

It was the Pall Mall Gazette which used that correct term. Few 
are still living who can testify to Mazzini's not merely theoretical 
influence but practical action, Only recently he has been depicted 
by one who evidently is not aware of the origin of that Sicilian 
rising of 1860, which culminated in Italian unity, as a noble dreamer, 
as a “seer and saint” of European Revolution, whose acts, however, 
were ‘ writ in water”! 

The Roman Republic of 1849, at whose head Mazzini stood as its 
leading Triumvir, of itself disproves that slighting description of 
his character. Palmerston, of all men, bore witness, in Parliament, 
to the fact of “ Rome having never been better governed than under 
that Republic.” This promising Commonwealth, which might have 
become the basis of Italian unity, was destroyed by fraud and force 
through an army sent out under Louis Bonaparte’s Presidency of the 
second French Republic, with the approval of Royalists and Papist 
clericals. Their typical Ultramontane representative, M. de Monta- 
lembert, praised this murderous intervention in 1849 as the fore- 
runner of an expédition & lintérieur—that is, of a similar deed in 
France itself. The midnight surprise of December 2, 1851, ful- 
filled that prediction, the streets of Paris being made into shambles. 

It is easy to sneer at men of action, who had been at the head of 
@ popular and national movement, as mere “ dreamers,” when they 
have thus been dealt with by perjared princely usurpers. But how 
if it were shown that Mazzini, the so-called dreamer, had organised 
the Sicilian rising, which was only officered and led to final victory 
by Garibaldi six weeks after continued struggles ? 

That this was so, is a certain fact, to which I, having been initiated 
into the earliest conception of the plan, can fully testify. Truly, 
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the Pall Mall Gazette rightly spoke of Italy as “the land of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi” ; for, without the former, Italy as a national Power 
would not exist to-day. No wonder that when a monument to 
Mazzini was proposed by Crispi, as Premier, in Parliament, even the 
King offered a subscription of 100,000 lire. Was that monument 
meant for a mere dreamer ? 

It is as if it had happened yesterday, so clearly do I remember 
all the details of the early communications made to me by Mazzini 
about the preparations for the Sicilian rising in 1860, and of the 
interview in his humble room—at which I was present—with the 
young leader who had come over to Kogland from his island-home 
for personal consultation with the former head of the Roman 
Republic. 

Already in December 1858, Mazzini had made to me a remark- 
able statement as to the forthcoming war of Louis Napoleon against 
Austria. It was before the famous New Year’s remark of the 
French Emperor to Herr von Hiibner, the Austrian ambassador. 
In the house of Mr. Craufurd—in presence of Aurelio Safti, his 
former co-Triumvir-——Mazzini actually detailed to me the plan of a 
Bonapartist campaign, of which nobody knew anything at that time ; 
whole Europe being afterwards taken by surprise. He foretold me 
that only the conquest of Lombardy would be the object of the war, 
and that peace would he concladed at once if Austria yielded after 
a first defeat. All this came true. 

Whilst Garibaldi, in 1858, being approached by Cavour, had con- 
ditionally accepted the offer to range a number of revolutionary 
forces under the Sardinian banner, Mazzini, fearing a dangerous 
compact between Louis Napoleon and the Czar, protested against 
the enterprise. The manifesto issued by him was signed by many 
of the most prominent Democratic exiles. Among them were 
Aurelio Saffi, Campanella, Quadrio, Crispi (the late Premier), 
Alberto Mario, Rosolino Pilo, Filippo de Boni, Vitale de Tivoli, C. 
Venturi, and others. 

When, hdwever, the war was suddenly broken off and peace con- 
cluded at Villafranca, Mazzini changed his tactics. He now tried to 
extend the national movement towards Central and Southern Italy. 
The parole he gave out was: “Al Centro, al Centro, mirando al 
Sud!” (To the centre of the country ;. with the South as our 
aim!”) Not being on good terms with Garibaldi, he addressed a 
public letter to the King—rather to the wonder of many of his 
friends. He offered, for the sake of the fatherland, to make common, 
cause with the Monarchy for the establishment of national unity. 
‘‘ When the deed is done,” he wrote, “I am ready to go back into 
exile, and to die there with the Republican principles of my youth.” 

At the time he wrote this he was secretly at Florence. I knew of 
his whereabouts; but I confess that I also was much astonished at 
that letter, which he had written entirely on his own behalf, When he 
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came back to London, he showed me the documentary evidence of the 
confidential relations he had entered into at Florence with Ricasoli. 

Besides this public letter to Victor Emmanuel, Mazzini had made 
a secret offer to the King to revolutionise the South—an attempt 
which he declared to be easy. The King was not to be publicly 
answerable for it, but only to give his tacit consent, and to let 
Garibaldi confidentially know about it either through Ricasoli or 
through Farini, These were then the two chief moderate Liberal 
leaders. In Mazzini’s proposal it was added that if Austria were to 
interfere by force of arms, Victor Emanuel should openly support 
the planned insurrection in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. This 
move had, however, no result. 

Once more Mazzoni resolved upon a fresh attempt. The following 
is, in a condensed form, the communication he made to me: 

‘Victor Emanuel was to be left now wholly out of the affair, lest 
Cavour, and through him Louis Napoleon, should get wind of the 
plan. Garibaldi, as general of the Volunteers under the Sardinian 
banner, was suddenly to give the order for starting towards the 
Centre and the South. At Naples, and more so even in Sicily, 
preparations for a rising had in the meantime been made. Garibaldi 
accepted. But though he promised to keep silence, Garibaldi 
thought he might as well inform the King, whose own dynastic 
interest and aggrandisement were involved in the expedition, and 
with whom he was on the best terms. Unfortunately the King told 
Cavour. Cavour informed Napoleon. A thundering despatch from 
the Tuileries was the result. Garibaldi on the point of issuing the 
order for the forward march, received a counter-order from the King, 
and had to give up the expedition. On November 1859, he resigned 
his command. So nothing was done.” 

It will easily be imagined how disappointed, nay, furiously 
indignant, Mazzini and those who had acted with him were at this 
issue. Garibaldi, no doubt, had done what he did simply from 
trustful over-confidence in the King. Moreover, he had had no 
knowledge of the previous, though fruitless, secret proposal made to 
Victor Emanuel by Mazzini himself. Yet Garibaldi was for some 
time charged by the Mazzinian section of the Party of Action with 
incomprehensible faithlessness. The two great leaders became 
thereby still more estranged. 


III. 


Again, Mazzini, the alleged dreamer, set anew to work. Leaving 
Garibaldi for the nonce out of the scheme, he endeavoured to 
organise a rising—this time not from the land side towards Naples, 
but in Sicily—throngh a naval expedition. Into the preparations for 
that venture Garibaldi was not to be initiated, lest there should: be 
another breach of confidence. 
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There was, indeed, danger in delay as regards the foundation of 
Italian unity. The French Emperor had never wished to establish 
that unity when he declared war against Austria. The old traditionary 
maxim at Paris had always been to have France powerfully united 
and centralised, ready for attack, but to keep neighbouring States in 
a state of dissension, or at most of loose federation, so as to enable 
France to have herself continually a hand in their affairs, There is 
on record a curious early public intimation from the Elysée Palace 
concerning a coming French policy in Italian affairs. It dates back 
to January 2, 1852—that is, a few weeks after Louis Boneparte’s 
criminal State stroke. It was published at that time by the 
Kilnische Zeitung. In it, the war against Austria; the aggrandisement 
of France by Savoy and Nice; the indemnification of Sardinia by 
Parma, Piacenza, Guastellz, Modena, and Lucca—but by nothing 
more !—were literally predicted. 

When Austria, in 1859, was defeated, the French Emperor tried 
to introduce Prince Napoleon, who shortly before the war had 
married Victor Emanuel’s daughter, as King in Tuscany. In the 
Neapolitan Kingdom Prince Murat was to be installed. Whole 
Italy was to be made into, a Confederation under the honorary 
presidency of the Pope. And the French Emperor was to be 
virtually Over-lord of Italy through his military occupation of the 
States of the Church. 

In the case of Tuscany, this idea of establishing vassal States 
under a French Lord Paramount was at once foiled in the first 
flush and hurricane of the Italian national movement. At Naples, 
however, emissaries from Paris were most active. Their task was 
to make use of the hatred against Bourbon despotism for the benefit 
of the Maratist cause, This was well known to all true Italian 
patriots, moderate Constitutional, as well as Democratic. 

Cavour, who in name as well as ia language and feeling, was 
more French than typically Italian, and who was bound by engage- 
ments to the Government at Paris, felt a dislike to the Southerners 
in the two Sicilies. He believed them to be either inclined to 
Bourbonism or to Republicanism. He imagined that it would be 
impossible to rule them from the North. He held them even to be 
an undesirable element in a Constitutional Monarchy, and to be by 
race and by temperament impossible of amalgamation with the 
North. For these reasons he cared little about the intrigues of 
French agents in the South. Mazzini had better judgment and 
higher aims. 


IV. 


Several months before the insurrection began in Sicily, in 1860, 
I was present at confidential discussions in Mazzini’s poor dwelling. 
Only a small circle of his intimate friends or fellow-workers in 
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England had received information about what was coming. Among 
them was our common friend, Ledru-Rollin. He, in 1849, had 
nobly sacrificed his whole career for the cause of the Roman Re- 
public, and thus become an exile. After his miscarried attempt at 
a rising against Louis Bonaparte, he remained secreted at Paris 
during a whole month in a narrow and low top room of a friend’s 
house, where he, a tall man, nearly reached to the ceiling. Finally 
he succeeded in making his escape, in disguise, to England. I, 
refusing to leave the post that had been assigned to me, was cast 
into prison, in violation of the law of nations, as a suspected sym- 
pathiser with Ledru-Rollin’s’ movement; my quality as a German 
diplomatic envoy at Paris being grossly disregarded. 

Of a sanguine temperament, but, as is usual with such a character, 
easily subjected to a fit of despondency from hope too long deferred, 
Ledru-Rollin one day despairingly said to me: 

“ That rising in Sicily is a long time in coming! Will it ever 
come ?” 

I answered that I had full hope from what I had heard. Soon 
afterwards the world was startled by the revolutionary outbreak at 
Palermo. 

I had met the young Sicilian leader in Mazzini’s room He was, 
compared with the latter, of tAller build, fair-skinned, with auburn 
hair, reminding one more of the Normans than of the Greeks, 
Italians, or Saracens, who all had alternately held sway in his 
native island. Off and on he spoke rather broadly, using some 
provincial dialect words, according to a frequent Italian custom. 
Now and then, therefore, I missed understanding a word. On his 
part, Mazzini, as if to take his own linguistic ease, occasionally let 
himself go, at least in pronunciation (for instance, saying shtare 
instead of “‘ stare”), after the manner of his own Genoese country- 
men. 

Sicily, in 1848, had struck out for entire independence. This 
separatist tendency was still so much to be feared that native 
Sicilians had, in 1860, to be put in the foreground as helpers in the 
organisation of the rising for Italian unity. It was Rosolino Pilo, 
Crispi, and Corrao, all three hailing from the island, who were put 
to that task. “If Sicily,” Mazzini said, “aims at special self- 
government, at State sovereignty within a confederated Italy, as she 
did in 1848, she will prove a hindrance, and not a help, to the 
national cause.” Hence the necessity for native Sicilian captaincy in 
the first stage of the insurrection. 

When preparations had been made so far, Garibaldi, of course, 
was informed and approached. Six weeks, however, passed before he 
made up his mind to head the movement. ‘Then only he landed at 
Marsala with the Thousand. In the Recollections of My Life (Memorie 
Autobiografiche) he himself says : 
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“ Rosolino Pilo and Oorrao were on the point of going to Sicily. 
Knowing the disposition of the man [Cavour] who ruled over the fate of 
North Italy, and having not yet shaken off the scepticism into which the 
recent events of the last months of 1859 had cast me, I discounselled 
action if there were not more positive news concerning the insurrection. 
I threw the ice of the man of ripe years upon the ardent and powerful 
resolution of youth. (Gettavo il mio ghiaccio da womo maturo nella fervida, 
potente risoluzione di volonta giovanili.) But it was written in the Book 
of Fate that icy coldness and dogmatic pedantry in vain put obstacles into 
the path of the victorious march of the Italian cause. I had advised not 
to do anything. Yet, by God! it was done, and a gleam of hopeful news 
announced that the rising in Sicily was not spent. I had advised not to 
act. But must not the Italian be where the Italian fights for the national 
cause against tyranny ?” 


This testimony of Garibaldi sufficiently disposes of wrong legends 
as to the origin and organisation of the movement. ven as late as 
March 15, 1860, he had written to Rosolino Pilo, when that leader 
and Corrao were already in Sicily at the head of the armed insurrec- 
tion: ‘‘ At the present moment J hold a revolutionary rising in no 
part of Italy to be advisable, except if a striking probability of success 
should show itself.” 

Again, Rosolino Pilo sent a special messenger to Garibaldi in 
April. But the answer the famed leader of the Red Shirts at first 
gave, standing with arms akimbo and eyes looking down to the 
ground, was: ‘‘ But France? But Cavour?” 

Thus a month and a half elapsed before Garibaldi arrived in Sicily 
with his Legion. ‘‘ Meanwhile the Government of Cavour began to 
spread that network of intriguing snares and of miserable malicious 
opposition which persecuted our expedition down to the last.” ! 
These are Garibaldi’s own words. I will not go into this much - 
further. There is plenty of evidence to the same effect, both by 
Garibaldi and others. Cavour did nothing but confiscate the arms 
and money destined for the rising. 

Popular sentiment, it need scarcely be said, was so much on the 
side of the.Sicilian insurrection and of the necessary, though some- 
what late, captaincy by Garibaldi, that the Government of Cavour 
could not dare openly to oppose the starting of the expedition. 
Yet it was only in two rotten ships and with a small supply of arms 
that the glorious venture was undertaken. 

The means for the original rising under Rosolino Pilo had been 
collected through a few intimate friends of Mazzini in England and 
Scotland. Among them, foremost, was Mr. John McAdam, of 
Glasgow, a simple but useful and enthusiastic man of the people, 
who was also a common friend of Louis Blanc and myself. Louis 
Blane, it is true, was not, like Ledru-Rollin, made aware of the 


1 “Tntanto il governo di Cavour cominciava a gettare quella rete d’insidie e di 
miserabile contrarietA che perseguirono la nostra spedizione sino all’ ultimo.” — 
Memorie Autobiograyiche, p. 835. 
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preparations for the Sicilian movement. He and Mazzini had for 
years become estranged. It is often asserted that the expedition 
had been largely supported by England, The plein fact, however, is 
that the pecuniary means for an enterprise, which had to be organised 
in secret, came from an extremely small group of men who could be 
fully trusted. 

Cavour’s belief, nay hope, actually was that Garibaldi, who started 
with such scanty means, would come to grief in mid-sea, perhaps be 
captured by a French cruiser. The same malicious opinion was held 
by Farini, Cavour’s agent, of whom Garibaldi also speaks in indignant 
terms. Questo pazzo! (“that madman”) Cavour called Garibaldi 
in private. When the crafty statesman saw what progress the 
insurrection made, he cunningly wrote a few lines with an eye to 
future possibilities. Yet, even after Sicily had been conquered, the 
King was induced by Cavour to write a letter to Garibaldi, ordering 
him not to cross the Straits. No doubt that was what Napoleon IIL, 
too, insisted on in his dealings with the Government of Victor 
Emanuel. Fortunately, the intention of the French Emperor to 
prevent the Liberator from going over to the mainland was foiled by 
the interposition of the English fleet. 

Cavour’s intrigues continued nevertheless, His object was, to 
deprive Garibaldi of the Dictatership, and in this intrigue his emis- 
sary, Farini, was most active. There was at the time even an ugly 
rumour of a plot for an attempt upon Garibaldi’s life. Finally, 
Garibaldi had to lay down the Dictatorship. After having eaten a 
breakfast in a stable, he, with a few lire in his pocket, returned to his 
island home, 

Can it be wondered at that the alleged “ madman” afterwards 
often gave vent to his contempt for Cavour by speaking of him in 
private as questa canaglia? When, in 1864, I took Garibaldi 
from Stafford House, in the Duke of Sutherland’s carriage, to my 
own house, and thence to Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc, he also 
expressed to me, on our way, when I spoke of this matter, the 
strongest indignation against Cavour. In his face much sadness at 
these recollections depicted itself. 

What followed at the visit to Ledru-Rollin was significant in this 
connection. Garibaldi bad never met the two eminent French 
leaders before. At Stafford House he had rather been kept in a 
“charmed circle” of the aristocracy, and he had found an almost 
insuperable difficulty in getting out of it so as to be able to see 
exiled leaders of European Democracy. When I went to the Duke's 
mansion, he expressed a wish to come to my house, and the carriage 
was ordered. To my surprise I found that some of those around him 
did not appear quite to like his going away without an escort of 
their own. However, he rose resolutely with an “andiamo!” 
quickly offering the arm to my wife—that poor arm which a few 
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days later was falsely asserted to have been in such a state as to 
have necessitated his sudden departure from England. 

Now when we came to Ledru-Rollin’s house, which, like Louis 
Blanc’s, was not far from my own, Mrs. Ledru-Rollin, with that 
directness of speech which is the great privilege of ladies, asked 
Garibaldi point-blank : 

“ Are you still a Republican ?” 

“ Certainly !” he answered. 

Then, in a few words, he said that if the moment came for 
renewing a movement for the establishment of a Commonwealth in 
Italy, he thought a Dictator would have to be appointed by way of 
temporary transition, so as to ensure success. The remark looked 
like a remembrance of 1860. 

On the occa.ion of this visit, Ledru-Rollin referred to a certain 
connection between our past. Garibaldi had defended the Roman 
Republic against the French army. Ledru-Rollin had become an exile 
through the failure of his endeavour to stop the lawless aggression 
against a sister Republic, I had suffered, in the manner before men- 
tioned, an imprisonment of two months and a half for the same reason. 
“Thus,” the ex-member of the French Government of 1848 said to 
Garibaldi, ‘‘ there is, in truth, a special bond between all three of us.” 

After this, Garibaldi’s health was drunk in wine from Ledru- 


Rollin’s own vineyards in France. ‘The Future of the Democratic 
Cause in Europe” was coupled with the toast, to which the virtual 
founder of Italian unity heartily responded. . 


¥. 


In 1860 Garibaldi had certainly started for Sicily with the pro- 
gramme—* Italy and Victor Emanuel!” On the testimony of 
Mazzini I have it, however, that the movement was to be continued 
up to, and into, Rome for the overthrow of the temporal dominion 
of the Pope, and that then a Constituent Assembly was to be con- 
voked there for the expression of the will of the nation. Venice was 
to be left out of the plan for the nonce, unless the force of circum- 
stances compelled action there. 

A number of men on Garibaldi’s staff were reckoned to be won to 
that scheme, Garibaldi himself was said to have consented. 

In his Memoirs Garibaldi acknowleges Rosolino Pilo and Corrao 
as ‘‘the two heroic sons of Sicily, the true forerunners of the 
Thousand.” Pilo had headed the rising on the understanding that 
“the question of a Republic should not be raised at the insur- 
rection.” Mazzini and his closer adherents were content with this. 
Whilst Garibaldi started with the parole: “Italy and Victor 
Emanuel!” it was yet agreed that the campaign should go on until 
Rome had been conquered, and that then a National Assembly 
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should meet for the framing of a Constitution. Without doubt, the 
Liberal, Monarchical, and the Republican parties would each have 
tried to carry the day. 

There has been much debate and dissension in later years about 
these previous agreements or conditions. However, the interference 
of the Piedmontese Government at the Volturno prevented, at any 
rate, the original scheme of continued action up to Rome being 
carried out. As tothe statement made to me by Mazzini, it seems 
to be fully supported by the fact of Garibaldi, when resigning the 
Dictatorship, having offered the lieutenancy of it to Aurelio Saffi. He 
was Mazzini’s intimate friend and whilom co-Triumvir, and he 
remained at the head of the Republican party down to his death. 

I give these explanations impartially asthe friend of both Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. Trusted by both, and generally initiated beforehand 
into their several enterprises, I had, in such cases, to withhold 
knowledge alternately from one or the other. Hence Mazzini, in 
one of these instances, exclaimed afterwards with a degree of dis- 
appointment, yet still good-humouredly : ‘Ah! your Garibaldi!” 

Often it has been my endeavour to bring about better relations 
between the two. But in my house, in presence of others, Mazzini, 
rather contrary to his habit, once impetuously exclaimed : “ Garibaldi 
is the arm of Italy, but I am hér brain’ This was perfectly true ; 
but it need not have been said—at least, not by Mazzini. 

With both I have been at one in the main; but from both I have 
now and then differed. My wish, in this present descriptiou, has been 
to mete out justice to each of them. When Garibaldi had his triumphal 
entry into London, he made a noble-minded declaration which puts 
matters in their true light. He gave a toast in these words: 


“T am about to make a declaration which I ought to have made long 
ago. There is a man amongst us here who has rendered the greatest 
services to our country and to the cause of freedom. When I was a youth, 
having naught but aspirations towards the good, I sought for one able to 
act as the guide and counsellor of my young years. I sought such a man, 
even as he who is athirst seeketh the spring. I found the man. He 
alone watched when all around him slept; he alone fed the sacred flame. 
He has ever remained my friend ; ever as full of ove for his country and 
of devotion to the cause of liberty. This man is Joseph Mazzint, To my 
Friend and Teacher !” 


The truth as to the Sicilian rising, without which there would 
have been no Italian unity, is this, Unless Garibaldi had come, 
tardily though it was done, the insurrection, in which Rosolino Pilo 
fell by a bullet in battle, would in all likelihood not have achieved final 
success. Garibaldi alone could have led it to a triumphal achieve- 
ment. But without Mazzini the insurrection would not have taken 
place at all. To him belongs the merit of having first planned it ; 
and that remains his glory. 

Karu BLInp. 





ESOTERIC LAW. 


THERE are few more puzzling experiences than that through which 
@ person passes on being inducted into a knowledge of the practice 
of law, after acquiring some acquaintance with its theory from books. 
The embryo lawyer assumes that an elementary knowledge of the 
principles of the law of property will enable one to draft a convey- 
ance—without dreaming of the hidden pitfalls that grin insidiously 
around, and compel the initiated to resort to the magic spells of the 
wizards who alone can charm the dragons that lurk unseen in such 
innocent phrases as “ survivor” and “ wnmarried.” The tyro fancies 
that because recent text-books are of no authority it is of no use 
quoting them in court, and taxes judicial patience by a tedious 
citation of cases instead of referring to standard treatises, where they 
have all been carefully analysed. He imagines that it is possible 
for a lawyer to say a plain thing in a plain way, and that it is 
merely because of custom and training if that is not always done— 
as it admittedly is not. 

In point of fact, however, it is impossible for a lawyer, however 
anxious (as a mere matter of style) to do so, to say a plain thing in 
a plain way. And the reason is twofold, First, there is the 
exaggerated value attached to precedents; second, the artificial 
atmosphere of the profession. 

It is not too much to say that it is eminently unsafe to draft the 
simplest business document without skilled assistance. And the 
ekilled assistant will in all probability find it necessary, except in 
the case of a bill of exchange (where the less said the better), to 
inlay the expression of intention in a kind of fossil-bed of legal 
jargon, utterly foreign to the conceptions of every-day intercourse 
between ordinary people. 

The primary reason for this is, that simple Janguage has often 
been held, in some case which has unfortunately happened to be 
reported, not to mean what it does: so that, ever after, people have 
to go on talking nonsense in order to be understood. And this 
compels a resort to collections of recognised forms (well known by 
all lawyers in practice, but a terra incognita to the academic 
student), from which the conveyancer departs at his proper peril. 
Given the existence of these stylee—and where styles exist they are 
of the essence of law— it is further plain that the danger of depart- 
ing from their terms tends to stereotype them. Those whose busi- 
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ness it is to assign irrefragable reasons for a variation will not 
indulge in changes for the mere sake of bringing legal phraseology 
into harmony with common language. Consequently, ancient 
expressions remain embedded in the composition, which cannot be 
tampered with without risk of touching a vital place. When the 
layman realises that it is with a distinct consciousness of danger 
that a lawyer substitutes “does” for “doth” in a conveyance, it 
will be apparent to him that it is as impossible to translate a legal 
document into current phrase, as to satisfy a Mahometan that the 
Koran can exist in any language but the Arabic. 

The practitioner thus moves among a maze of intricate inanity, 
which hampers every step. It is so supremely aloof from intelligi- 
bility, that the consequences of any independent action must be the 
subject of prolonged and careful consideration. It is like being in a 
room full of machinery which an unwary pressure of a stud or a 
lever may start. It is impossible to move freely. Thought and 
initiative are paralysed and choked by the over-mastering necessity 
for caution in the presence of the chaotic. 

In this way the ghost of some departed, and (to use a New 
Englander’s daring expression) third-rate, judge frightens the con- 
veyancer from the path of literary rectitude, and sets a freakish, 
antic will-o’-the-wisp to lure him among the bogs and morasses of 
the trackless waste, where he will wander enchanted till it becomes 
his natural element. 

In fact, the reverence for cases decided after argument in court 
has, under any aspect, become an anachronism. In the long run, 
the best Jaw will be recognised as the best, however enunciated, 
by the silk robe on the Bench or by the black coat at the desk. 
And, on the whole, the black coat is in the most advantageous 
position nowadays. “The true modern university,” Carlyle said, 
‘is a Library of books.” So the method of oral debate in court is, 
as a means of arriving at a rule of law, immensely inferior to the 
unhurried sifting which a critical investigation can give to the ques- 
tion, Moreover, the writer is a specialist; the judge, as a rule, is 
not. Consequently we are drifting into a habit of relying on text- 
books as authorities. And we are doing it in a haphazard and 
unsatisfactory way, as must always be the case when theory and 
practice diverge. 

Lawyers cling to the crabbed forms which bad precedents neces- 
sitate. Their meaning, though already obscure, is discoverable. It 
can be dragged to light if it is wanted. And the opinion seems to 
be held that, if plain language were resorted to, it would never be 
certain what construction would be put upon it. A more melancholy 
indictment of the Bench—and a more unjustified one—than this it 
would be difficult to conceive. Naturally, so long at the Bench is 
obliged to assume that the framer of a document did not mean to 
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use plain language, it will be in the highest degree unsafe to resort 
to it. But there is no reason why, under saner circumstances, it 
should be any more difficult to interpret straightforward phrases 
than awkward ones. However much one may refine formule, there 
is always an ever-opening, infinite vista of possibilities of their being 
misinterpreted. And these possibilities that the language used may 
fail to express the intention are not smaller, but greater, the more 
artificial the language with which the draftsman has to work. The 
attempt to arrive, by mechauical means, at a degree of assurance 
which shall dispense with the necessity for the exercise of the moral 
faculty of insight defeats its own ends. Technical distortions of 
language, wooden rules of interpretation, are so many attempts to 
provide the arid intellect with water in convenient sieves, and to 
build enduring structures on the sand. There is always plenty of 
scope for failing to express one’s exact intention, and none the less 
when it is expressed in unnatural instead of natural language. 

The second branch of the subject is more difficult to deal with. 
Here we are or delicate ground. But it cannot be denied that a 
good part of the law is contained in the unwritten and very 
fluctuating impressions which obtain among lawyers as a class, and 
in which the public have no share. er contra, it is true, a large 
portion of the law which really and actually governs the conduct of 
English people is nowhere to be found in books, but is a simple 
deduction from the observed practice of juries. But two blacks do 
not make a white, ‘The general opinion of the profession ” is, in 
too many cases, substituted for the consensus of the general opinion 
of the nation. Accordingly, an intimate acquaintance with the 
specific atmosphere of current legal thought, which can only be 
gained by continual personal intercourse with the leaders of the 
legal world, is an indispensable condition of obtaining more than a 
surface knowledge of the law. And only a few professed lawyers 
can participate in this. 

All professions tend to be esoteric. The musician’s does. Intel- 
lectual gratification in recondite proprieties is substituted for pure 
delight in melody and harmony. Or we are bidden, as by the late Sir 
John Stainer, to realise the charm of enjoying five tunes atonce! The 
divine is not to be outdone, and replaces the infinite and subtle 
simplicities of religion by a careful collection of intellectual propo- 
sitions—all of which the uninstructed layman must accept, or 
perish uncomfortably ; just as the plain person who relishes a tune 
for the tune’s sake is branded as no musician in the virtuoso’s eyes, 
because he cannot rise to the level of a mental acrobat, with five 
balls in the air at one moment. 

Bat the more closely professions keep in touch with the average 
laymen the better for them and the public. It is the duty of any 
moderately civilised State to have a plain and adequate system of 
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law. So much is admitted on all hands. And many pecple, realis- 
ing that we in England have not such a system, propose to remedy 
matters by what they call “codifying the law.” It is the merest 
delusion that by any such quasi-mechanical process any good can 
be done. The tree which is pruned will grow again, and all the 
more luxuriantly. The root of the evil, which is the limitation of 
all real knowledge of the law to a professional caste, would not be 
touched for an instant by such a measure. The code would provide 
one more big statute, in wrangling over the clauses of which the 
ingenuity of the old spirit could disport itself in its accustomed 
fashion. This is said to be the case abroad, where codes are 
general, and precedents unauthoritative. Much more certainly would 
it be so here. 

No such Morrison’s pill will do. The only remedy lies in the 
recognition of the simple truth that law, to be of any value, must lie 
in the consciousness of the people. It may be latent; but it must be 
there. At present all the law by which an ordinary Briton practically 
regulates his conduct is the simple (but insufficient) rale—to do 
like other people and not to quarrel with the police. The incessant 
activity of modern legislation is greatly to blame for this. So is 
the neglect, during the past century, of juristic science in England ; 
a neglect which unfortunately led to the general acceptance of the 
one theory of law which we did Yormulate—Austin’s. This was the 
theory which, for a king above the law, substituted a Parliament 
above the law, and has rendered it nearly impossible for an English 
lawyer to comprehend the true nature of law at all. 

If there is to be any hope for the future of English law, it must, 
like the Roman, come out of the colleges of the pontiffs, and take its 
place in the minds of the general public. Then there will lie before 
it the prospect of as beneficent and splendid a development as that 
which made, from the crude customs of a Latian village, the flexible 
jurisprudence of an empire. The circumstances of the time seem 
to suggest that such a hope, though faint, may not be without some 
promise of fulfilment. Facts have a remarkable way of showing 
themselves inconsistent with anomalies. And the facts of empire, 
and extended dominion, may prove fatal to many British institutions 
sooner than we think. Among them, this notion of a law which is 
summed up in the one command, “Do whatever Parliament says 
you must,” will probably be doomed to extinction. The real law of 
England—the sense of justice which lies at the heart of its people 
—will then be worked ont in all its impressive possibilities. 

Lord Romilly saw, thirty years ago and more, that the narrowness 
and professionalism of the present system was @ serious danger. 
When giving evidence before the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the working of the judicial institutions of the country, 
this eminent judge strongly expressed an opinion that the lay peers 
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should exercise their prerogative of participating in the judicial 
decisions of the House of Lords when sitting as a court of final 
appeal. Sach a proposal would appear to the ordinary publicist the 
wild and belated project of a mere reactionary, to be received witha 
pitying smile. But to Romilly it seemed that some such practice 
would “ keep the law sweet ”’—would infuse a breath of the healthy 
atmosphere of lay opinion into the artificial environment of the 
barristers’s chambers and the solicitor’s office, and would bring law 
into harmony with the things of everyday life. 

There is danger, of course, that reform would mean anarchy. If 
unskillfully effected, the business of bringing Jaw into line with 
general opinion might have disastrous consequences. It might. lead 
to the substitution for settled rule of the idiosyncrasies of the occu- 
pants of the bench for the time being. But, even so, it would be a 
gain to have it openly recognised that judicial idiosyncrasies are a 
most important factor in jurisprudence. So they are at present, 
only they are ignored and veiled, as inconsistent with theory. It 
would surely be an advantage that they should be universally 
acknowledged and reckoned with. But, after all, there is no need 
for apprehension on this score. ‘‘ The opinion of the profession” is 
quite sufficient, as things are, to limit the operation of this factor 
in the matters with which that opinion condescends to concern 
itself. The opinion of the realm would be equally adequate to the 
duty of restraining it in a wider sphere. 

But it would hardly be so if the judges remained as now, lawyers, 
supported in their peculiar ideas by a powerful professional feeling, 
Lord Romilly’s instinct was not at fault in asserting the necessity 
for non-professional exponents of the law. So long as the law is 
made by persons in whom the esoteric spirit is ineradicably settled 
it is useless to expect improved conditions. Legislation will be 
futile—argument nugatory, The dead weight of tradition and 
training will overcome all attacks. The one remedy which is not 
revolutionary is the appointment of lay judges, empowered to decide 
according to good conscience and equity. Coupled with this would 
be the admission to practise before them of persons who had not 
been brought in contact with the prejudices of the legal profession 
as at present constituted. 

Consider for a moment what the duties of a judge are. First and 
foremost there is the ascertainment of fact from conflicting evidence. 
One of our greatest jurists has declared that there are not more 
than three persons in England capable of doing this. Certainly 
there is very little in the training of a lawyer which equips him 
for it. Any shrewd business man is at least as likely to be right, in 
drawing conclusions of this kind, as a lawyer steeped in the atmo- 
sphere of an artificial world. Next, there is the power of arriving 
at correct.inferences from proved facts, in relation to which faculty 
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the same remarks may be made. By a right exercise of these 
qualifications, nine out of any ten cases which come into court might 
be decided: The further quality of applying the right rule of law 
to the ascertained facts only comes into play in 10 per cent, of 
litigated matters. And if we once concede that law is the general 
consciousness of a binding rule, the best person to discover the right 
rule to be applied in any particular case will be a scientific lawyer, 
who makes it his duty to bring such rules to light, as a doctor 
searches for a germ or a surgeon for a bullet. The last person to 
discover it will be a technical lawyer, living in an artificial world of 
legal formule. 

It is not necessary that the judge of the facts and judge of the 
law should be the same person. The two functions require essentially 
different qualifications—combined, no doubt, in rare individuals— 
and it is not business-like, or sensible, to unite them. Nevertheless, 
it is essential that the magistrate who expounds the law should hear 
the case and see the witnesses. Cases vary so infinitely in their 
nature that the decision may turn on some apparently trivial circum- 
stance ; and the judge may be even unconscious of the extent to 
which it has weighed with him, or of its very existence. No 
one would willingly consult a medical man by post. Consequently, 
the custom of referring legal points to a university professor (as in 
Germany), or to a jurisconsult (as at Rome), seems inadvisable. And 
as the work of arriving at facts is on the whole inferior and less 
delicate work than that of discovering the proper way of dealing with 
the facts when found, the last ought to be the province of the magis- 
trate who presides at the trial, and not of a referee or assessor. 
Ascertainment of the facts, then, by an associate or junior judge 
specially qualified for such work, ought to be the rule; followed bya 
determination of any legal principle arising in the case by the presiding 
magistrate, who should be selected, to begin with, from the ranks of 
the lay world. The only requirements need be that the chosen jadges 
should be sensible and impartial, and gifted with that power of 
sympathy without which there can be no penetration into the true 
bearings of a case, so as to extract from the general body of law the 
adequate rule for its decision. It may seem inappropriate in the 
extreme to talk about sympathy in connection with law. But it 
was this quality of imaginative penetration which was the character- 
istic excellence of the great Papinian, the type and model of all 
scientific lawyers, whose decisions at once commanded the universal 
respect of a world by their intrinsic merit. 

It would probably be found convenient to appoint the judges of 
fact from among the class of persons conversant with the matters 
coming into question in each case—a sort of assessors, or decently- 
paid and well-selected jurymen. Neither they nor the judges of law 
should have passed through the status of advocates. The duty of 
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an advocate is to persuade ; and, although a personal experience of the 
business is valuable as a means. of insight into the methods of advo- 
cacy and of estimating them at their due weight, it is not essential. It 
disposes one, which is a far more than an equivalent drawback, to regard 
all cases as equally meritorious ; and this produces a kind of apathetic 
impartiality—an excellent quality where the law is to be ascertained 
by a mechanical comparison of authorities in the light of professional 
opinion, but absolutely inconsistent with the initiative and insight 
which must be necessary for the interpretation of the popular 
conscience. 

Let the country, then, rid itself of esoteric doctrine in law. Ths age 
of the Glossators, with their tedious comparison of multitudes of texts, 
gave way, in the fulness of time, to the vivifying days of the Humanists. 
In like manner, sooner or later, must disappear the system of enthroned 
unintelligibility which dominates, like an incubus, the life of the 
country. Let usdo what can be done to make the change as little 
violent as pcssible. This will best be brought about by utilising 
and modifying the existing system, otherwise revolution will have to be 
faced. Let the country, therefore, create a court consisting not only of 
the acutest and keenest but, above all, the best and most sympathetic 
of the people, free from technical prepossessions as from prejadice 
and partiality. Let them be entirely detached from the bias of 
professionalism—the less law they know the better. We are not 
able to emancipate ourselves from constitutional nightmares, and to 
select the best and wisest of our race to govera the State. But the 
the next best thing is to set the best and wisest amongst us to do 
right and justice, from the point of view not of the engrossing 
clerk but of the plain citizen. And this is feasible—and should 


be done. 
T. Bary. 


VoL, 161.—No, 1. 













































BYZANTINE GREECE.—I. 


THE period of more than a century which separated Alaric’s inva- 
sion from the accession of Justinian was not prolific of events on the 
soil of Greece. But those which occurred there tended yet further 
to accelerate the decay of the old classic life. Scarcely had the 
country begun to recover from the long-felt ravages of the Goths, 
than the Vandals, who had now established themselves in Africa, 
plundered the west and south-west coasts of Greece from Epiros to 
Cape Matapan. But at this crisis the Free Laconian town of 
Kainépolis showed such a Spartan spirit that the Vandal King 
Genseric was obliged to retire with considerable loss. He revenged 
himself by ravaging the beautiful island of Zante, and by throwing 
into the Ionian Sea the mangled bodies of 500 of its inhabitants. 
Nik6polis was held as a hostage "by the Vandals till peace was con- 
cluded between them and the Eastern Empire, when their raids 
ceased. Seven years afterwards, in 482, the Ostrogoths under Theo- 
doric devastated Larissa and the rich plain of Thessaly. In 517 a 
more serious, because permanent enemy, appeared for the first time 
in the annals of Greece. The Bulgarians had already caused such 
alarm to the statesmen of Constantinople that they hud strengthened 
the defences of that city, and it was probably at this time that the 
fortifications of Mégara were restored. On their first inroad, how- 
ever, the Bulgarians penetrated no further into Greece than Ther- 
mopyle and the south of Epiros. But they carried off many 
captives, and, to complete the woes of the Greeks, one of those 
severe earthquakes to which that country is liable laid Corinth in 
ruins. 

The final separation of the Eastern and Western Empires tended 
to identify the interests of the Greeks with those of the Eastern 
Emperors, to make Greek the language of the Court, and to encoy- 
rage the Greek nationality. But from that pericd down to the 
Latin conquest of Constantinople, the Imperial city grew more and 
more in importance at the expense of the old home of the Hellenes, 
and Greece became more and more provincial. But it seems an 
exaggeration to say with Finlay that during thoge eight centuries ‘“‘ no 
Athenian citizen gained a place of honour in the annals of the 
Empire.” To Athens, at least, belongs the honour of having pro- 
duced the Empress Eudokia, wife of Theodosius II., whose acts of 
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financial justice to her native land she may have prompted, such as 
that which, in 435, reduced the tribute of the dwellers in Greece by 
two-thirds, while she is said to have founded twelve churches in her 
native city, among them the quaint little Kapnikarcea, so conspi- 
cuous @ feature of modern Athens, if we may trust the belief 
embodied in the inscription inside. The daughter of an Athenian 
professor, Ledntius, celebrated alike for her beauty and accomplish- 
ments, she went to Constantinople to appeal against an unjust 
decision which had enriched her brothers but had left her almost 
penniless. She lost her case, but she won the favour of Pulcheria, 
the masterful sister of Theodosius, and was appointed one of her 
maids of honour. She used this favourable position to the best 
advantage, gained the heart of the young Emperor, who was seven 
years her junior in age and many more in knowledge of the world, 

and had no scruples about exchanging paganism and the name of 
Athenais for Christianity and the baptismal title of Eudokia. She 
showed her Christian charity by forgiving and promoting her 
brothers ; she kept up her literary accomplishments by turning part 
of the Old Testament into Greek verse; but she was accused of 
ambition and infidelity, the latter charge being substantiated by a 
superb apple, which the Emperor had presented to his wife, which 
she in turn had sent to her lover, andhe, like an idiot, had placed on 
the Emperor's table! She died in exile at Jerusalem, a striking 
example of the vicissitudes of human fortunes. Yet even in the 
time of her power, she could not, perhaps would not, prevent her 
husband’s persecution of the religion which she had abjured. His 
orders to the provincial authorities to destroy the temples or to 
consecrate them to Christian worship were not always carried out, 

it is true. But the pictures of Polgnyotus, which Pausanias had 
seen in the Stoa Poikéleée at Athens, excited the covetousness of an 
Imperial governor, and the gold and ivory statue of Athen’ by 
Phidias vanished from the Parthenon for ever ;! the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia was destroyed by an earthquake or by Christian bigotry, 
the shrine of Asklepios on the slope of the Akropolis was pulled 
down, while the heathen divinities became gradually assimilated with 
the Christian saints, in whom they finally merged. Thus Hélios, 
the sun-god, was converted into Elias, whose name is so prominent 
all over the map of modern Greece ; the wine-god Diénysos became 
a reformed character in the person of St. Dionysios, and the temples 
of Theseus and Zeus Olympios at Athens were dedicated to St. 

George and St. John. By a still more striking transformation the 
Parthenon was consecrated as a church of the Virgin during the sixth 
century, and was thenceforth regarded as the Cathedral of Athens. 
The growth of Christianity is observable, too, from the lists of Greek 


' 1 Hertzberg thinks it was the bronze statue of Athen& Prémachos which was carried 
off. But Gregorius’ view, that given in the text, seems more probable. 
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sees represented at the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, while 
the importance of Corinth as the seat of the Metropolitan of Achaia 
is shown by the synod which was held there to settle a point of 
Church discipline in 419. In spite, however of its political separa- 
tion from Rome, we find Greece making appeals to the Pope when 
grave theological questions arose. At this period the Archbishop of 
Salonika was regarded as the official head of all the Greek provinces 
in Europe, yet when he seemed to the orthodox Epirotes to be 
affected with heresy, they sent in their adhesion to Rome. 
Theodosius IT. was not content with the destruction of temples; 
he desired the final disappearance of such vestiges of municipal 
freedom as Constantine had spared, In the same spirit cf unifor- 
mity in which he codified the law, he swept away the remains of 
Lycurgus’ system at Sparta and the Court of Areopagos. Yet, as 
institutions usually survive their practical utility in a conservative 
country, we are not surprised to find the name of an Epénymos 
Archon as late as 485. And the University of Athens still lived 
on, fighting the now hopeless battle of the old religion with all the 
zeal of the latest Neo-Platonic school of philosophy. The endow- 
ments of that school and the patriotism of rich Athenians, like 
Theagénes, one of the two last Archons, and known as the wealthiest 
Greek of his day, made up for the withdrawal of Imperial subsidies, 
and the bitter tongue of Synésios could still complain of the airs 
which those who had studied at Athens gave themselves ever after- 
wards. ‘They regard themselves,’ wrote the philosopher,” “as 
demi-gods and the rest of mankind as donkeys.” But the university 
received a severe blow when, in 425, Theodosius enlarged and 
enriched the University of Constantinople with a number of new 
professorial chairs. If his institution of fifteen professors of the 
Greek language and literature gave that tongue an official position 
in what had hitherto been mainly a Latin city, it also attracted the 
best talent—men like Jacobus, the famous physician of the Emperor 
Leo the Great—from Greece to Constantinople, which thus acted as 
a magnet to the aspiring provincials, just as Paris acts to the rest of 
France. The last great figure of the Athenian University, Préklos, 
whose commentaries on Plato are still extant, was engaged in de- 
monstrating by the purity of his life and the mysticism of his doctrinee 
that a pagan could be no less moral and more intellectual than a Chris- 
tian, The old gods, deposed from their thrones, seemed to favour their 
last champion ; so, when the statue of Athene! was removed from the 
Akropolis, the goddess appeared to the philosopher in a dream and told 
him that henceforth his housewould be herhome. Thefamous Boethius, 
whose Consolation of Philosophy was translated by our King Alfred, is 
thought to have studied at Athens in the last years of Préklos, and 
earlier in the fifth century the charming Hypatia, whom Kingsley 
1 Whether Pdrthenos or Prémachos, is uncertain. See above. 
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has immortalised for English readers, may be numbered among the 
ladies who a that time sought higher education at Athens and 
softened by their presence the rough manners of the masculine 
students. But, with the death of Proklos, the cause of polytheism and 
the prosperity of the university declined yet more. The shrewd 
young Greeks saw that there was no longer a career for pagans ; 
even the rich benefactor of Athens, Theagénes, was converted to 
Christianity. Justinian dealt the university its death-blow in 529 
by decreeing that no one should teach philosophy at Athens, and by 
confiscating the endowments of the Platonic school. Seven philo- 
sophers, of whom the most celebrated was Simplikios, the Aristo- 
telian commentator, resolved to seek under the benevolent despotism 
of Chosroes, King of Persia, that freedom of speech which was 
denied to them by Justinian. They believed at a distance that the 
barbarian monarch had realised the ideal of Plato—a philosopher on 
the throne; they went to his court and were speedily disillusioned. 
Home-sick and heart-broken, they begged their new patron to let 
them return to die in Greece. Chosroes, who was at the time engaged. 
in negotiating a treaty of peace with Justinian, inserted a clause 
allowing the unhappy seven “to pass the rest of their days without 
persecution in their native land,” and Simplikios was thus enabled, 
in the obscurity of private life, to compose those commentaries 
which are still studied by disciples of Aristotle. Thus perished 
the University of Athens, and with it paganism vanished from 
Greece, save where, in the mountains of Laconia, it lingered on till 
beyond the middle of the ninth century. The ancient name of 
‘ Hellenes ” was now exclusively applied to the remnant which still 
adhered to the old religion ; all the subjects of Justinian were col- 
lectively described as ‘‘ Romans,” while those who inhabited Greece 
came gradually to be specified as “ Helladikoi.”! 

The reign of Justinian marked the annihilation of the ancient 
life in other ways than these. He disbanded the provincial militia, 
to which we have several times alluded, and which down to his time 
furnished a guard for the Pass of Thermopyle. This garrison proved, 
however, unable to keep out the Huns and Slavs who invaded 
Greece in 539, and, like the Persians of old, marched through the 
Pass of Anopoes into the rear of the defenders. The ravages of 
these barbarians, who devastated Central Greece and penetrated as 
far as the Isthmus, led Justinian to repair the fortifications of Ther- 
mopylz, where he placed a regular force of 2,000 men, maintained 
out of the revenues of Greece. He also re-fortified the Isthmus, and 
put such important positions as Larissa, Pharsalos, Corinth, Thebes, 
and Athens, with the Akropolis, in a state of proper defence. But 
these military measures involved a large expenditura, which Jus- 


_ } Paparregépoulos, ‘Ioropta rod ‘EAAnuiKxcd "EOvous, ii., 20-28. Constantine Paphy- 
rogenitus, writing in the tenth century, calls the Peloponnesian Greeks Tpaxxel, 
because "EAAnves would have still meant ido'aters. Jbid., 610. : 
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tinian met by appropriating the municipal funds. The effect of 
this measure was to deprive the municipal doctors and teachers of 
their means of livelihood, to stop the municipal grants to theatres 
and other entertainments, to make the repair of public buildings 
and the maintenance of roads—the greatest of all needs in a country 
with the geographical configuration of Greece—most difficult. The 
old Greek life had centred in the municipality, so that from this 
blow it never recovered ; fortunately, the Church was now sufficiently 
well organised to take its place, and henceforth that institution 
became the depository of the national traditions, the mainstay in 
each successive century of the national existence. Yet another loss 
to Greece was that of the monuments, which were taken to Constan- 
tinople to make good the ravages of the great conflagration, caused 
by the Nika sedition. The present church of Sta. Sophia, which 
Justinian raised out of the ashes of the second, was adorned with 
pillars from Athens as well as marble from the Greek quarries, and 
thus once again, as St. Jerome had said, other cities were “ stripped 
naked” to clothe Constantinople. Earthquakes, which shook 
Patras, Corinth, and Natipaktos to their foundations, completed the 
destruction of much that was valuable, and the bubonic plague swept 
over the country, recalling those terrors of which Thucydides and 
Lucretius had left such a striking description in their accounts of 
the pestilence at Athens in the days of Periklés. The King of the 
‘Ostrogoths, Totila, after twice taking Rome, sent a fleet to harry 
Corfii and the opposite coast of Epiros, plundered Nikopolis and the 
ancient shrine of Dodona. It was in consequence of this and similar 
raids that the Cortiotes finally abandoned their old city and took 
refuge in the present citadel, called later on in the tenth century 
from its twain peaks (Kopuvgol) Corfi, instead of Corcyra. The 
Bulgarians, a few years later, made a fresh raid as far as Thermo- 
pyle, where they were stopped by the new fortifications. In short, 
the ambitious foreign policy of Justinian, the powers of nature, 
and the increasing boldness of the barbarians, contrived to make _ 
this period fatal to Greece. Yet the Emperor bestowed one signal 
benefit upon that country. By the importation of silkworms he gave 
the Greeks the monopoly, so far as Christendom was concerned, of a 
valuable manufacture, which was not infringed till the Norman 
invasion six centuries later. 

The history of Greece becomes very obscure after the death of 
Justinian, and the historian must be content to piece together from 
the Byzantine writers such stray allusions as those chroniclers of 
court scandals make to. the neglected fatherland of the Greeks. The 
salient fact of this period is the recurrence of the Slav invasions of 
Justinian’s time. We learn that in 578 or 581 an army of 100,000 
Slavonians “ravaged Hellas” and Thessaly!; in 589, under the 
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Emperor .Maurice, the Avars, according to the contemporary 
historian, Evdgrios, ‘‘ conquered all Greece, destroying and burning 
everything.”! This passage has given rise to a famous controversy, 
which at one time convulsed not only the learned, but the diplomatic 
world. In 1830 a German scholar, Professor Fallmerayer, published 
the firat volume of a History of the Peninsula Morea during the Middle 
Ages, in which he advanced the astounding theory that the inhabi- 
tants of modern Greece have “ not a single drop of genuine Greek 
blood in their veins.” “The Greek race in Europe,” he wrote, “ has 
been rooted out. A double layer of the dust and ashes of two new 
and distinct human species covers the graves of that ancient people. 
A tempest, such as has seldom arisen in human history, has scattered 
a new race, allied to the great Slav family, over the whole surface of 
the Balkan peninsula from the Danube to the inmost recesses of the 
Peloponnesos. And a second, perhaps no less important revolution, 
the Albanian immigration into Greece, has completed the work of 
destruction.” The. former of these two foreign settlements in the 
Peloponnesos, that of the Slavs and Avars, was supposed by 
Fallmerayer to have taken place as the result of the above-mentioned 
invasion of 589, and his supposition received plausible confirmation 
from a medaval document. The Patriarch Nicholas, writing towards 
the end of the eleventh century to the Emperor Aléxios I. Comnenés, 
alludes to the repulse of the Avars from before the walls of Patras 
in 807, and adds that they “ had held possession of the Peloponnesos 
for 218 years (i.c., from 589), and had so completely separated it 
from the Byzantine Empire that no Byzantine official dared to set 
his foot in it.”? A similar statement from the Chronicle of 
Monemvasia—a late and almost worthless compilation—was also 
unearthed by the zealous Fallmerayer, who accordingly believed that 
he had proved the existence of a permanent settlement of the 
Peloponnesos by the Slavs and Avars between 589 and 807, “in 
complete independence of the Byzantine governors of the coast.” It 
was in the coast-towns alone and in a few other strongholds, such as 
Mt. Taygetos, that he would allow of any survival of the old Greek 
race, and he triumphantly pointed to the famous name of “ Navarino” 
as containing a fresh proof of an Avar settlement, while in many 
places he found Slavonic names, corresponding to those of Russian 
villages. Another evidence of this early Slavonic settlement seemed 
to be provided by the remark of the very late Byzantine writer, 
Phrantzés, that his native city of Monenwasia on the south-east 
coast, which used to supply our ancestors’ cellars with malmsey, was 
separated from the diocese of Corinth and raised to the rank of a 
metropolitan see about this identical time, presumably because many 
Greeks had taken refuge there from the Slavs, and were cut off 
from Corinth. Finally, a nun, who composed an account of the 


1 Hist, Eccles., vi., 10. 2 Leunclavius, Jus Greeeo-Romanum, i., 278. 
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pilgrimage of St. Willibald, the Anglc-Saxon Bishop of Eichstiidt in 
723, stated that he “crossed to Monemvasia in the Slavonian land,” 
an expression which Fullmerayer hailed as a proof that at that period 
the Peloponnesos was known by that name. It need not be said 
that Fallmerayer’s theory was as flattering to Panslavism as it was 
unpleasant to Philhellenee. But it is no longer accepted in its full 
extent. No one who has been in Greece can fail to have been struck 
by the similarity between the character of the modern and the 
ancient Greeks. Many an island has its “ Odysseus of many wiles” ; 
every morning and evening the Athenians are anxious to hear “ some 
new thing” ; and the comedies of Aristophanes contain many personal 
traits which fit the subjects of King George. Nor does even the 
vulgar language contain any considerable Slavonic element. As for 
the example of Navarino, that place is now known to have been 
founded by people from Navarre far later than the days of the 
Avars, and thus received the name of ‘ Castel des Navarrois,” 
corrupted into ‘‘ Navarino.” Moreover, the contemporary historian, 
Theophylact Simokdtta, makes no mention of the invasion of 589, 
though he minutely describes the wars of that period, Yet, as we 
shall see later, there is no doubt that at one time there was a great 
Slavonic immigration into Greece, but it took place about 746, 
instead of in 589, and the incoming Slavs, so far from annihilating 
the Greeks, were gradually assimilated by that persistent race, as 
has happened to conquering peoples elsewhere. 

Bat Fallmerayer was not content with wiping out the Greeks 
from the Peloponnesos. He next propounded the amazing state- 
ment that the history of Athens was a blank for four centuries after 
the time of Justinian, and explained this strange phenomenon by a 
Slavonic inundation in fhat Emperor’s reign. In consequence of this 
invasion, the Athenians were said to have fled to Salamis, where 
they remained for 400 years, while their city was abandoned to 
olive groves and utterly neglected. These “ facts,” which the 
learned German had culled from the chronicle of the Anargyri 
Monastery, which, however, distinctly says ‘‘three years,” and not 
400, and refers to Albanians, not Slavs, have since been disproved, 
not only by the obviously modern date of that compilation, which is 
now assigned to the nineteenth century, and which refers to the 
temporary abandonment of Athens after its capture by Nicrosini in 
1687, but by the allusions which may be found to events at Athens 
during this period of supposed desertion. Thus, we hear of an 
heretical bishop being sent there towards the end of the sixth 
century, and we have the seal of the orthodox divine who was 
Bishop of Athens a hundred years later. An eloquent appeal was 
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1 Hopf in Ersch u. Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopiidie, part 85, p. 108 et seq. Papar- 
reg6poulos, op. cit., ili., 224-327. It is certain, however, that Zyomalis, writing to 
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made by a Byzantine historian to the city to put on mourning for 
the Emperor Maurice, who died in 602, and sixty years later another 
Emperor, Constans II., landed at the Pirwus on bis way to Sicily, 
spent the winter at Athens, and collected there a considerable force 
of soldiers. Even some few traces of culture may be found there in 
the century which followed Justinian’s closing of the university. 
St. Gislenus, who went as a missionary to Hainault, and a learned 
doctor, named Stephen, were both born at Athens, and the former 
is stated to have studied there. Finally, in the middle of the 
eighth century, the famous Empress Irene first saw the light in the 
city, which had already given one consort to an Emperor of the 
East. Thus, if comparatively obscure, Athens was not a mere 
collection of ruins in an olive grove, but a city of living men and 
women. 

The attacks of the Slavs and of the newly-founded Arabian 
power marked the course of the seventh century. In 623 the Slavs 
made an incursion into Crete, and that island, of which we have 
heard little under the Imperial rule, was also visited by the Arabs 
in 651 and 674, But though the Cretans were forced to pay tribute 
to the Caliph, Moawyah, they were treated with kindness by the 
politic conqueror. About the same time as this second Arab in- 
vasion, and while the main Arab force was besieging Constantinople, 
a body of Slavs seized the opportunity to settle in the rich plain of 
Thessaly, and it is from one of their tribes that the present town of 
Velestino, so often mentioned in the war of 1897, received its name. 
Yet this tribe soon became so friendly that it assisted the Greeks in 
the defence of Salonika against a Slavonic army—a further proof of 
the readiness with which the Slavs adopted the Greek point of view. 
It is clear also that the command of the Imperial troops in Greece 
was regarded as an important post, for we find it entrusted to 
Leéntios, who made himself Emperor. The Greek islands were still 
used as places of detention for prisoners of position. Thus Naxos 
was chosey as the temporary exile of Pope Martin I. by the 
Emperor Constans II., and the future Emperor Philippicus was 
banished to Kephallenia. 

A new era opened for the Empire with the accession of Leo the 
Isaurian in 716. In the first place, that sovereign completed the 
reform of the system of provincial administration, which had lasted 
more or less continuously since the time of Constantine. In place. 
of the old provincial divisions, the Empire was now parcelled out 
into military districts, called Themes—a name originally applied to 
a regiment and then to the place at which the regiment was 
quartered. The choice of such a title indicates the essentially 
‘military character cf the new arrangement, which implied the 
maintenance of a small division of troops in each district as a 

“necessary defence against the Avars, Slavs, and Arabs, whose 
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depredations had menaced provinces seldom exposed to attack in the 
old times. Six out of the twenty-eight Themes comprised what is 
now Greece. The Peloponnesos, with its capital of Corinth, formed 
one; Central Greece, including Eubcea, formed another, under the 
name of Hellas, but its capital was Thebes, not Athens; Niképolis, 
which comprised Attolia, and Akarnanie, and Kephallenia (the 
latter created a separate Theme later on, and including all the 
Ionian Islands) were two more; the Aigean Sea, popularly known 
as the Dodekanesos, or “‘ twelve islands,” composed one of the Asian 
Themes, and Thessaly was a part of the Theme of Macedonia. Both 
the military and civil authority in each Theme was vested in the 
hands of a Commander, known as strategés, except in the case of the 
Aigean islands, where the post was filled by an Admiral, called 
drungarios. Under the strategés were the protonotirios or “ judge,” 
who was a judicial and administrative authority, and two military 
personages! So far as Greece is concerned, the eclipse of Athens 
by Thebes, perhaps owing to the silk industry for which the latter 
city was famous in the Middle Ages, is a very noticeable feature of 
the new administration. 

Another reform of Leo the Isaurian aroused the intense indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants of Greece, We have seen that the spread 
of Christianity in that country hack been facilitated by the assimila- 
tion of pagan forms of worship in the new ritual. It was natural 
that a race, which had been accustomed for centuries to connect art 
with religion and to seek the noblest statuary in the temples of the 
gods, should have regarded with peculiar favour the practice of 
hanging pictures in churches. When therefore Leo, whose Armenian 
origin perhaps made him personally unsympathetic to the Greeks, 
issued an edict against image-worship, his orders met with the most 
bigoted resistance in Greece. It may be that a more searching 
census for the purposes of the revenue had already rendered him 
unpopular ; but to those who know how strong is the influence of the 
Church in the East, and what fierce disputes an ecclesiastical ques- _ 
tion kindles there, the edict of the Emperor will seem ample ground 
for the Greek rising of 727. An eruption at the volcanic island of 
Santorin was interpreted as a sign of divine displeasure at the 
doings of the iconoclast sovereign ; while Pope Gregory II. addressed 
two violent missives to the Emperor, and probably encouraged the 
agitation in Greece, which still acknowledged him as spiritual head 
of the Church. The “ Helladikoi,” as they were now called, and 
the seamen of the Cyclades fitted out a fleet under the leadership of 
a certain Stephen ; and, with the co-operation of Agalliands, one of 
the Imperial military officials, set up an orthodox Emperor, named 
Kosmas, and boldly set sail for Constantinople—a proof of the 


1 Gne of these, the xrecovpdpxys, was so called because he watched “the mountain 
pesscs,” | ke the Turkish derben-aga. 
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resources of Greece at this period. But the result of this naval 
undertaking was very different from that which Greece had equipped 
on behalf of Constantine. A battle was fought under the walls of 
the capital between the two fleets. The Emperor Leo, availing 
himself of the terrible invention of the Greek fire, which had been 
used with such deadly effect in the recent Saracen siege of Con- 
stantinople, annihilated his opponents’ vessels. Adgallianos, seeing 
that was lost, leaped into the sea ; Stephen and Kosmas fell by the 
axe of the executioner. We are not told what punishment was 
meted ont to the Greeks, but, in consequence of the strong attitude 
of opposition which the Papacy had taken up to the Emperor, Leo 
in 732 deprived the Pope of all jurisdiction over Greece, and placed 
that country under the ecclesiastical authority of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

The next important event in the history of Greece was the great 
plague, which broke out at Monemvasia in 746 and spread all over 
the Empire. The political consequences of this visitation were far- 
reaching. For not only was the population of Greece diminished by 
the increased mortality there, but it was further lessened by emigra- 
' tion to Constantinople, where there were openings for plasterers and 
other skilled workmen, and where great numbers had died of the 
epidemic. The place of these emigrants in the Peloponnesos was 
taken by Slav colonists, and this is the true explanation of the 
Slavonic colonisation, which Fallmerayer placed so much earlier. In 
the celebrated words of the Imperial author, Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, “ All the open country was Slavonised and became barbarous, 
when the plague was devouring the whole world.”! It seems 
from the phrase “open country,” that such Greeks as remained 
behind crowded into the towns, and that the rural districts were thus 
left free for the Slavs to occupy. And this is confirmed by the 
Epitome of Strabo’s Geography, compiled apparently about the end 
of the tenth century, which states that at that time ‘‘ All Epinos 
and a large part of Hellas and the Peloponnesos were inhabited by 
Scythian Slavs.”* The memory of this Slavonic occupation has been 
preserved by the Slavonic names of places, which Colonel Leake was 
the first to notice. That the Slavs excited the alarm of the Byzan- 
tine government is clear from the fact that in 783 Staurikios was 
despatched by the Empress Irene to crush their efforts at indepen- 
dence. The Empress was actuated by love of Greece as well as by 
motives of policy, for she was a native of Athens, like her predecessor, 
Eudokia. At the age of seventeen she had been selected by the 
Emperor Constantine Coprénymos as the wife of his son, Leo IV., 
and the premature death of her husband left her the real mistress 
of the Empire, which she governed, first as Regent for her con and 


1 De Thematibus, ii., 58. ’EodaBe0n 5é raca 7 x.6pa Kal yéyove BdpBapos, dre dAoucKos 
Gavaros macave Bboxero Thy olxoupevny. 
2 Paparregépoulos, op. cit., iii., 465. 
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then as sole ruler, for over twenty years. One of the earliest acts 
of her Regency was to send the expedition against the Slavs. Those 
Thessaly and Central Greece were forced to pay tribute ; those in 
the Peloponnesos yielded a rich booty to the Byzantine commander. 
Bat the Slavs were not permanently subdued, as was soon evident. 
Irene, for the greater security of her throne, had banished her five 
brothers-in-law to Athens, which was, of course, devoted to her, and 
was at that time governed by one of her kinsmen. But the five 
prisoners managed to communicate with Ak4neir, a Slav chieftain 
who lived at Velestino, and a plot was formed for the elevation of 
them to the throne. The plans of the conspirators fell into the 
hands of Irene’s friends, and the prisoners were removed to a safer 
place. Irene, however, was dethroned a little later by Nicephorus, 
and banished.to Mitylene, where she died, In spite of her appalling 
treatment of her son, whom she had dethroned and blinded in order 
to gratify hee greed of power, she was canonised as a saint by the 
Greek Church, which could excuse any crime in one who had restored 
the worship of images, to which, as an Athenian, she was naturally 
devoted. ‘Tradition states that she showed her piety and patriotism 
by the foundation of several churches at Athens. Some of her 
foundations disappeared in the storm and stress of the War of 
Independence ; others were removed to make way for the uninterest- 
ing streets of the modern German town; but the Church of the 
Panagia Gorgépiko, or old Metropolis, which still stands, is ascribed 
to her, and the ruins of the monastery which she built and where 
she at one time lived strew the beautiful island of Prinkipo, Even 
with her death her native city did not lose its connection with the 
Byzantine Court. Among her surviving relatives at Athens was a 
beautifal niece, Theophané, who was married to a man of position 
there. Nicephorus, anxious, no doubt, like all usurpers, to connect 
his family with that of the Sovereign whom he had deposed, resolved 
that the fair Athenian should become the consort of his son, 
Staurikios. He accordingly snatched her from the arms of her 
husband and brought her to Constantinople, where her second 
marriage took place. But this third Athenian Empress did not long 
enjoy the reward of her infidelity to her first husband. Staurdkios 
survived his father’s death at the hands of the Bulgarians a very few 
months, and his consort, like Eudokia and Irene, ended her life in a 
monastery, 

The Slavs of the Peloponnesos believed that their chance of 
obtaining independence had come during the troubled reign of 
Nicephorus, when the Saracens under Haroun Al Rashid and the 
growing power of the Bulgarians menaced the Byzantine Empire. 
They accordingly rose, and, after plundering the houses of their 
Greek neighbours, laid siege in 807 to the fortress of Patras, which 
was the principal stronghold of the old inhabitants in the north-west 
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of the country, The Slavs blockaded the city from the land side, 
while a Saracen fleet prevented the introduction of supplies by sea. 
The besieged, knowing that the fate of Hellenism in the Peloponnesos 
depended on their efforts, held out. against these odds in the hope 
that they would thus give the Imperial commander at Corinth time 
to relieve them. At last, when all hope of deliverance seemed to 
have disappeared, they sent out a horseman to one of the hills in the 
direction of Corinth to see if the longed for army of relief was in 
sight. His orders were to gallop back as soon as he caught a 
glimpse of the approaching Imperialists and to lower the flag which 
he carried, so that his comrades in Patras might have the glad news 
at once. But his eyes in vain searched the road along the (iulf of 
Corinth for the gleam of weapons or the dust that would announce 
the march of soldiers. Sadly he tarned his horse towards Patras, 
when, at a spot where he was in fall view of the walls, his steed 
stumbled and the flag fell. The besieged, believing that help was 
at hand, were inspired with fresh courage, and, sallying from the 
gates, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Slavs, which was followed 
up after the arrival of the relieving force three days later by the 
restoration of the Imperial authority along the west coast. At that 
age so great a victory was naturally ascribed to superhuman aid. 
St. Andrew, the patron-saint of Patras, who, as we have seen, was 
believed to have suffered martyrdom there, and whose relics were 


then preserved there, had caused the scout’s horse to stumble and 
had been seen on a milk-white steed leading the citizens in their 
successful onslaught on the Slavs.! The gratitude, or policy, of the 
government showed itself in the dedication of the spoil and captives 
to the service of the church of St. Andrew, and the Slavonic 
peasants of the neighbourhood became its tenants and paid it a 


yearly rent. The Archbishop of Patras, who had hitherto been 
dependent upon Corinth, was raised by Nicephorus to the rank of a 
Metropolitan, and Methéne, Koréne and Lacedsmon, were placed 
under his immediate jurisdiction. The political object and result of 
this step, which was ratified by later Emperors, was to hellenise the 
vanquished Slavs by means of the Greek clergy. Moreover, the 
policy of Nicephorus in organising Greek military colonies round the 
Slav settlements in Greece, tended to check Slavonic raids. Public 
lands wére bestowed on these colonists whose establishment con- 
tributed much to the ultimate fusion of the two races.? Thus, the 
defeat of the Slavs before Patras and the wise measures of Nikephéros 
prevented the Peloponnesos from becoming a Slavonic State, like 
Servia or Bulgaria, and from that date the tide, which had at one 
time threatened to submerge the Greek nationality there, began to 
ebb. Of this phenomenon we shall be able to watch the progress. 


1 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, 49. 
2 Paparregépoulos, op. cit., iii., 603, 
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A generation elapsed without a renewal of the Slav agitation in 
the Peloponnesos; but about 849 a fresh rising took place. On 
this occasion the appearance of a Byzantine commander in the field 
soon caused the collapse of the rebels. Two Slavonic tribes, how- 
ever, the Melings and Ezerits, which inhabited the slopes to the 
west, and the plain to the east of Mount Taygetos, were enabled by 
the strength of their geographical position to make terms with the 
Byzantine government, and agreed to pay a small tribute which was 
assessed according to their respective means.! The Church continued 
the work of the soldiers by building monasteries in the Slavonic 
districts, and from the middle of the ninth century the Greek element 
began to recover lost ground. Nearly all the Slavs and the last of 
the Hellenic pagans in the south of Taygetos were then converted, 
and the adoption of Christianity by the Bulgarians cannot have 
failed to affect the Slavonic settlers in the Byzantine Empire. Of 
the revived prosperity of Greece we have two remarkable proofs. In 
823 that country raised a fleet of 350 sail for the purpose of inter- 
vening in the civil war then raging between the Emperor Michael 
the Stammerer and a Slavonic usurper, and this implies the possession 
of considerable resources. Still more striking is the story of the 
rich widow, Danielis of Patras. About the time of the Byzantine 
expedition against the Slavs of , Taygoetos, the future Emperor, 
Basil J., then chief groom in the service of a prominent courtier, 
was at Patras in attendance on his master, who had been sent there 
on political business. ne day, as the comely groom was entering 
the church of St. Andrew, a monk stopped him and told him that 
he should become Emperor. Shortly afterwards he fell ill of a 
fever, which, by detaining him at Patras after his master’s departare, 
proved to be a blessing in disguise. Moved by philanthropy or the 
prophecy of the monk, Danielis took the sick groom into her house, 
bade him be a brother to her son, and, when he had recovered from 
his illness, provided him with a train of thirty slaves to accompany 
him to Constantinople, and loaded him with costly presents. When, 
in 867, the monk’s forecast was fulfilled, and Basil mounted the - 
Imperial throne, he did not forget his benefactress, He not only 
promoted her son to a high position in his court, but invited the 
aged lady to Constantinople. In spite of her age and infirmities, 
Danielis travelled in a litter, accompanied by 300 slaves, who took 
in turns the duty of carrying their mistress. As a gift to the 
Emperor, she brought 500 more, as well as 100 maidens, chosen for 
their skill in embroidery, 100 purple garments, 300 linen robes, 
and 100 more of such fine material that each piece could easily be 
packed away in a hollow cane. Every kind of gold and silver 
vessel completed the list of presents, which would not have disgraced 
a brother sovereign. When she arrived, she was lodged like a 

? Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ibid.,’ 50, 
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queen and addressed as “ mother” by her grateful protéy¢. Basil's 
gratitude was rewarded by fresh favours. Danielis called for a 
notary and made over to the Emperor and her own son a part of 
her landed estates in the Peloponnesos. Finding that Basil had 
tried to atone for the murder of his predecessor, which had given 
him the throne, by the erection of a church, she had a huge carpet 
manufactured by her own workmen to cover the splendid mosaic 
floor. Once again, on the death of her favourite, she journeyed to 
Constantinople to greet his son and successor. Her own son was by 
that time dead, so she devised the whole of her property to the 
young Emperor Leo VI. At her request, a high official was sent to 
the Peloponnesos to prepare an inventory of her effects. Even in 
these days a sovereign would rejoice at such a windfall. Her loose 
cash, her gold and silver plate, her bronze ornaments, her wardrobe, 
and her flocks and herds represented a princely fortune. As for her 
slaves, they were so numerous that the Emperor, in the embarrass- 
ment of his riches, emancipated 3000 of them and sent them as 
colonists to Apulia, then part of the Byzantine Empire. Lighty 
farms formed the real property of this ninth century millionairess, 
whose story throws light on the position of the Peloponnesian landed 
class, or archontes, at that period. Danielis was, doubtless, ex- 
ceptionally rich, and Patras was then, as now, the chief commercial 
town in the Peloponnesos. But the existence of such an enormous 
fortune as hers presupposes a high degree of civilisation, in which 
many others must have participated. Even learning was still 
cultivated in Greece, for the distinguished mathematician Leo, who 
was one of the ornaments of the Byzantine Court, is expressly stated 
to have studied rhetoric, philosophy and science under a famous 
teacher, Michael Psellés, who lectured at a college in the island of 
Andros, where his pupil’s name is not yet forgotten.! 

But while the Greeks had thus triumphed in the Pelopennesos, 
they had lost ground elsewhere. Availing themselves of the disorders 
in the Byzantine Empire, when the Greek ships were all engaged in 
the civil war of 823, a body of Saracens, who had emigrated from 
the south of Spain to Alexandria, descended on Crete, at that time 
recovering from the effects of an earthquake, but still possessing 
thirty cities. Landing at Suda Bay, they found the islanders mostly 
favourable, or at any rate indifferent, to achange of masters. Re- 
inforced by a further batch of their countrymen, the Saracens 
resolved to settle there. A Cretan monk is said to have shown them 
a strong position where they could pitch their camp; so they burnt 
their ships and established themselves at the spot indicated, the site 
of the present town of Candia, which derives its Venetian name from 
the Chandak or “ditch” surrounding it. The conquest of the 
island was soon accomplished—a clear proof of the islanders’ apathy 


1 Paparrezépoulos, op cit., iii., 723. 
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when we remember the heroic defence of the Cretans in more recent 
times. Religious toleration reconciled many to the sway of the 
Saracens, in the course of years a number of the Christians embraced 
the creed of their conquerors, helping to man their fleets and sharing 
the profits of that nefarious traffic in slaves of which Crete, as in 
former days Delos, became the centre. One district, which we may 
identify with Sphakia, was permitted to enjoy autonomy. For 
Greece the rule of the Saracens in Crete was a serious misfortune. 
Cretan corsairs ably led by Christian renegades, in quest of booty 
and slaves, ravaged the Cyclades and the Ionian Islands, and 
menaced the coast towns of the mainland, whither the terrified 
inhabitants of Agina and similarly exposed spots migrated in the 
hope of safety. The efforts of the Byzantine government to recover 
‘the great Greek island,” which was now a terror to the whole 
Levant, were for more than a centtry unsuccessful, and during 138 
years Crete remained in the possession of the Saracens. Occasionally 
their fleet was annihilated, as in the reign of Basil I., when the 
Byzantine admiral, hearing that they meditated a descent upon the 
west coast of Greece, conveyed his ships across the Isthmus in the 
night by means of the old tram-road, or diolios, which had been used 
by the contemporaries of Thucydides, and has even now not entirely 
disappeared. By this brilliant device he took the enemy by surprise 
in the Gulf of Corinth, and destroyed their vessels. But new fleets 
arose as if by magic, and Basil was obliged to strengthen the 
garrisons of the Peloponnesos. His successor, aroused to action by 
their daring attacks upon Demetrias and Salonika, both flourishing 
cities which they devastated and plundered, equipped a naval 
expedition, to which the Greek Themes contributed ships and men, 
with the object of recapturing Crete. But neither that nor the 
subsequent armada despatched by the Imperial author, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, was destined to succeed. At last, in 961, the 
redoubtable commander, Nikephéros Phokds restored Crete to the 
Byzantine Empire. But even at that early period, Candia began to 
establish the reputation which it so nobly increased during the 
Turkish seige seven centuries later. Its strong fortifications for 
seven long months resisted the Byzantine general ; but he patiently 
waited for a favourable moment, and at last took the place by storm, 
The most drastic measures were adopted for the complete reduction 
of the island. The broad brick walls of Candia were pulled down ; a 
new fortress called Témenos was erected on the height of Rhoka 
some miles inland, to over-awe the inhabitants. Some of the Saracens 
emigrated, others sank into a state of serfdom. As usual the mis- 
sionary followed the Byzantine arms, and the island attracted many 
Greek and Armenian Christians ; the name of the latter still lingers 
in the Cretan villages of Armenia, among the former were some 
distinguished Byzantine families, whose descendants furnished leaders 
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to the insurrection later on. In the conversion of the Cretan 
apostates back to Christianity, an Armenian monk called Nikos, and 
nicknamed ‘“‘ Repent Ye” from the frequency of that phrase in his 
sermons, found a fine field for his labours. The Christian churches, 
for which Crete had once been famous, rose again, and the reconquest 
of the island gave to Nikephéros Phokdés the Imperial diadem, and 
to Nikon the more lasting dignity of a saint. Bat, in spite of his 
efforts, not a few Arabs retained their religion, and the Cretan 
Mussulmen of Awfri are still reckoned as their descendants. 


W. MILLER. 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF IRISH 
CHARACTER. 


IRELAND looms so large in the eyes of the world just now that the 
social characteristics of its people have an additional interest. The 
{rish nature is eminently social. This may in part be owing to instiact 
of race, and in part to the influence of circumstances, Ireland is a 
small country, and for generations it was thickly populated. Of late 
years the population has diminished, but Irish character is the 
growth of centuries. Living thus in close companionship, it 
can be seen that not only would the social qualities become active, 
but the exercise of them would become a necessity of life. Accord- 
ingly, Irish character is abhorrent of seclusion, of isolation, and of 
solitude. It opens, expands, and grows in the communion and crowd 
of numbers ; it droops, desponds, and withers in loneliness, or amidst 
a few. In good or evil, in gaiety or grief, in kindness or in wrath, 
the Irishman longs for fellowship. In the hour of injury he calls 
for condolers in his wrongs; in the hour of success, he calls for 
congratulations on histriumph. In adversity he yearns for sympathy ; 
in prosperity he draws together sharers of his plenty. In marriage 
he cannot dispense with the wedding gathering ; and he would be 
grieved to anticipate other than a crowd at his funeral. Among his 


-fellows, the Irishman must live; among them also he would die. 


Living or dying, his heart answers to that divine announcement, ‘It 
is not good for man to live alone.” 

In speaking of Irish social character we will, first, trace it in its 
emotions ; and, secondly, in its activities. 

The first position, therefore, is the social character of the Irish in 
its emotions. 

We may distinguish the love of kindred as one of the most power- 
ful among these emotions. This with the Irish is tender, strong, 
far-reaching. No one that knows Irish character or Irish life has 
failed to observe in both the energy of the home affections, Warm 
and refined among the rich, they almost deepen into passion among 
the poor. In the barest cabin no suffering, no affliction, no struggle 
for existence hardens or enfeebles the instinctive inspiration of 
domestic attachment. In circumstances wherein it might seem that 
humanity itself would die, these attachments in the Irish nature 
preserve their vigour; for often, when the faith and hope of earth are 
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‘Yost in misery, and clouds are so thick upon the ways of Providence 
that the spirit is almost ready to perish in Cceszair, love in. the 
father's and mother’s heart is yet a light from heaven that brightens 
‘affection with divine trust. Rarely have Irish fathers and mothers 
“been wanting in that love. Much and often it has been their need. 
Children never give back love equal to the measure of it which they 
“receive ; but compared with other nations Irish children are not 
those that give back the least. And among the Irish how constant 
and how endaring is kindred love! The Irish parent claims by 
affection, as the Roman parent claimed by law, a perpetual owner- 
‘ship in his child; and the Irish child willingly allows the claim, 
which the Roman child soon learned to evade: An Irish emigrant 
in Americs, who is or might be himself a grandfather, will bow to 
‘the demands of his father or mother in Ireland; dnd exacting, even 
‘unreasonable, as these parental demands often are, children thousands 
of miles away as obediently regard them as they did the commands 
which ruled their infancy. Whatever else they may be, the Irish are 
loyal to those whom they left at home. The images of those far 
‘off come into their: dreams, and into their daily fancies. In the 
crowds of England, in the wilds of America, in toil and exile 
through the world, thoughts of kindred arise at the turn of every 
recollection. 

Love of country in the Irish is not less than love of kindred. 
The feeling of country has tothe Irish, as it has scarcely to any 
other people, the strength of an affection. It seems compounded of 
many loves—of the domestic love, which is born at home, and of 
which home itself is born, and of the passionate love, which enrap- 
tures the heart of youth and of maiden. Like every deep and 
‘genuine affection, it is not clamorous or arrogant, and does not 
readily expose itself. To no people is praise of their country more 
dear than it is to the Irish ; but it is only dear to them as it comes 
from the heart, and their own instincts tell them when it is the 
‘heart that speaks. No people love to talk of their country more 
than the Irish ; bat they will not confidingly do so with strangers ; 
they will only do so when they are sure of sympathy, and that is 
hardly sure to them but from each other. They will not eubmit to 
the risk of mockery or indifference that which is to them so cherished. 
The uneducated especially, doubting their ability of language to do 
justice to their feeling, are careful that the beloved island shall not 
suffer from their infirmity. This ideal lives ever in the Irish mind ; 
it is steeped in the endearment of the heart, and shines in the light 
of the Irish imagination. Wherever the Irish go, they bear this 
within them ; and sometimes it-is that alone which hinders exile 
from being a hapless wilderness. From few countries do so many 
of its inhabitants emigrate as from Ireland, and emigrate with no 
expectation to return; but so far as he is loyally Irish, that country 
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is dear to him in every fortune; he never scorns aud he never 
. forgets it. 

As the Irish disposition is quick to do kindness, it is quick equally 

to feel kindness. Gratitude is therefore a characteristic feeling of 

the Irish nature. Itis as strong as it is sensitive, as permanent as 
it is fervid. Evenatrifle is often greatly esteemed and long remem- 
bered. Ordinary govdness, even simple justice to a servant, depen- 
dent, or tenant, has not unfrequently been repaid with the devotion 
of a life, or even with the sacrifice of life itself. D mestic history 
in Ireland is full of such instances. In that history a Caleb Balder- 
stone would be no singular or imaginary character. Characters as 
droll, as faithfol, as quick to invent for the honour of the family, 
ready aleo to suffer for it, the domestic history of Ireland has had 
in plenty, and of both sexes. It is not in the domestic sphere 
alone, or in merely personal relations, that the Irish are of ardent 
gratitude. They are as much so in national concerns. In truth, 
for those whom they regard as benefactors they are prepared to 
undergo any toil, to bear any suffering, and to feel all that the 
most loyal affection can inspire. Catholics asthe people in the mass 

_ are, religion has not hindered them from giving love and honour to 
such Protestants as evinced earnest sympathy in their affairs. 

In whatever character you find the sentiment of gratitude, you 
will be sure to find that of reverence; for both sentiments imply the 
samé moral and sympathetic susceptibility of nature. Gratitude is 
heart active in memory; reverence is /jeurt active in faith and in 
imagination. Reverence is as noticeable in the social character of 
the Irish as it is in their religious character. Indeed, the religious 
element is traceable in many of their social forms. Most of the 

‘salutations among the peasantry include a prayer or a blessing. It 
must not be said that these are mere words, without soul or mean- 
ing. However frequently repeated, they are never void of living 
import. It is in the spirit of reverence that the Irish are loyal to 
tradition and the past. Hence their homage to persons in whom 
tradition and the past are represented. 

We will now turn to the Irish social character in some of its 
activities. 

The activity of the social sentiment we observe among the Irish 
peculiarly in their hospitality. Hardly is there an occasion among 
them which deeply moves the heart that is not celebrated with a 
gathering of guests. Thus it is at weddings, at christenings, and at 
fanerals. So it isif the member of a family is about to leave it, with 
the prospect of a long or final separation ; so it is on the return or 
visit of such as had been formerly inmates of the household. Not 
only is the friend of bygone years received with collective welcome, 
but let him give his name, his word, his sign to a stranger, that 
stranger will, in like manner, be received. The Irish delight to give 
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to entertainment the gladness of a feast. A cordial joy of soul flows 
into mood and manner, and all they say and do has a festive spirit, 
Whenever the Irishman calls his friends together in order to have a 
pleasant time, all his nature seems to say, “ Rejoice with me.” He 
is every inch a host, and every inch a generous and merry one. It 
is not merely that he does his best, and gives his best, but he is 
happy in the doing and the giving. He is not only happy in himself, 
he commanicates also his happiness to others. Herein is a gracious 
charm, which can add sweetness to the humblest fare, without 
which the most costly luxury is tasteless and unseasoned. 


“The hospitality of other countries,” says Curran, “is a matter of 
necessity or convention—in savage nations of the first, in polished of the 
latter ; but the hospitality of an Irishman is not the running account of 
posted and ledgered courtesies, as in other countries; it springs, like all 
his qualities, his faults, his virtues, directly from his heart. The heart of 
an lrishman is by nature bold, and he confides ; it is tender, and he loves ; 
it is generous, and he gives; it is social, and he is hospitable.” 


The Irish character is kindly and pitiful by nature. As is well 
known its compassion is not local, but human. It makes no question 
of creed or country. It hag no hesitation because of unfamiliar hue 
on the etranger’s face, or of foreign accent on his tongue. So far as 
look or Ja: guage speaks a fellow-creature’s want, the Irish heart is 
quick to uaderstand the speech, and the Irish hand, if means it has, 


is prompt to relieve the want. 

Again: The transition is direct from the activity of sentiment to 
the activity of passion; and this brings us to the consideration of 
the internal divisions and antagonisms in the social life of Ireland. 

In early times the Irish had been for ages divided among them- 
selves; aod when, at length, there came assailants from without, 
want of union was want of strength. Originally broken up into 
small princedoms and chieftaincies, they maintained from generation 
‘to generation the strifes which thus originated. The modern 
factions which grew out of them were constantly changing their 
names; bat just in the degree that the cause was mythical or un- 
known, the batred was fierce and real. But fighting, when not 
seriously envenomed, has, with the Irish, its comic as well as its 
tragic aspect; and aristocratic fighting has it as well as vulgar 
fighting. In proof of this, one has only to read Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton’s chapter on “ Duelling.” These heroes of the pistol there 
‘chronicled were as cool with reference to their own lives, as they 
‘were indifferent to the lives of others. A hero with extremely 
‘slender legs had one of them broken by the ball of his antagonist ; 
he held up the shivered limb, declared that he would never fight 
-another challenge with such an opponent ; “ because,” said he, ‘“ the 
man who could hit that, could hit anything.” A person in one of 
‘Oarleton’s stories says of his father and himself: “It plazed God to 
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bring us through many hairbreadth escapes with our cranioms un-- 
cracked ; and when we consider that he, on taking a retrogradation 
of his past life, can indulge in the pleasing recollection of having 
broken two skulls, and myself one, without either of us getting a 
fracture in return, I think we have both reason to be thankful,” 
The makers and administrators of the law were ag given to fighting 
as the people. Legislators fought, judges fought, sheriffs fought, 
barristers fought, magistrates fought, and from such the people had 
not only example, but direct encouragement. Here is an instance. 
Colonel L——— was a man of rank, and one of the justices of the 
peace for the County of ———. Upon a certain fine morning Larry 
Doolin, bandaged about the head, called on his honour, and de-- 
manded a warrant against Paddy O'Rourke, to the illegal use of 
whose blackthorn Larry charged the fractures on the palace of his- 
brain. “ Larry, my boy,” said his honour, “I didn’t expect this of 
you. I’m ashamed of you, Larry. You are both neighbours’ 
children. The decent fathers to both of you are my tenants, and 
decenter men there are not in the whole barony. Upon my con- 
science, I’d think it an eternal dishonour to give a warrant against. 
either of yoo. But I'll tell you what 111 do for you. I've as fine 
a coach-houge as you'll find in the county. 1’ll send word to Pat 
to meet you there, say this day week. Tight it out as decent boys 
ought to do, My mau and myself will see fair play. Shake hands, 
then, in peace and quietness, and be good fellows to the end of 
your lives.” 

The Irish are not less given to intellectual contention. No legis- 
lature in the world has ever exhibited such brilliant gladiatorship 
as Grattan’s Parliament. What masters of invective its members. 
were ! 

The'Irish temper goes easily into argument, bot it does not so 
easily restrain itself within the bounds of logic. This tendency 
and its defect Carleton observes with acute perception, and puts into 
humorous illustration in a dispute between two bedge-schoolmasters 
in the administration of a Ribbonman’s oath. ‘I'll read you that 
part of the oath,” says one, “ which binds us all.” ‘I condemn 
that,” observed the other master ; “ I condemn it as being too latitu- 
dinarian in the principle and containing a paradogma; besides, ’tis 
bad grammar.” ‘: You're rather early in the morning with your 
bad grammar,” replied the other; “1’ll grant the paradogma, but 
[ll stand up for the grammar of it.” ‘ Faith, if you rise to stand 
up for that,” replied his friend, ‘and dosen’t choose to sit down till 
you prove it to be good grammar, you'll be a standing joke all your 
life.” “I believe ic’s pretty conspicuous in the parish that I have. 
often, ia our disputations about grammar, left you without a leg to: 
stand’ upon ‘at all,” replied the other. “I would be glad to know,” 
this other inquired,'“ by what beautiful invention a man could 
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contrive to strike another in his absence? Have you good 
grammar for that?” ‘* And did you never hoar of detraction ?” 
replied his opponent. ‘Does that confound you? Where's your 
logic and grammar to meet proper ratiocination like what 1’m 
dieplaying?”  ‘ Bedad, replied the other, “you may have had 
logic and grammar, but I'll take my oath it must have been in 
your younger years, for both have been absent ever since I knew 
you, They didn’t like, you see, to be keeping bad company.” 
“Why, you poor cratur,” said his antagonist, “if I let myself oat 
I could make a hare of you,” ‘ And an ass of yourself,” retorted 
the other. / 

The Irishman’s readiness for a fight, mentally or bodily, or his 
joyfalness in either, cannot be doubted. Much on this has been 
said in satire and sung in song. ‘Yet not alone in sport must we 
speak of Irish courage. It is noted in deeds sublimely brave. In 
stern trial such courage has been equal to those supreme hours 
which try the souls of heroes—on field or sea, in camp or fortress, 
in every rank from the leader crowned with glory to the soldier or 
sailor without a name. 

The activity of the social imagination among the Irish in wit and 
humonr is worthy of notice. A nation is entitled to the credit of 
wit when it has produced a great many individuals eminent for wit ; 
a vation is entitled to the credit of wit when the spirit of wit enters 
into common life and ioto ordinary intercourse. In both these 
respects the Irish are entitled to the credit of wit. Among the 
individuals whom the Irish celebrate most for their wit were Swift, 
Sheridan, and Curran. ‘The wit of Swift was fierce and sarcastic. 
Inflamed by political pas-ion it became terrible invective. The wit 
of Sheridan sparkles through his dramas, and sparkles so constantly’ 
and so brilliantly as to become almost an excess of light. In society 
his wit was sportive, and was usually in spirit or in fact a practical 
joke. The wit of Philpot Curran, like his eloquence, was ideal. As 
his eloqugnce was the ideal of fancy, intellect, and passion, his wit 
was the ideal of fancy, intellect, and oddity. The wit of these 
famous men has become literary, and may be read in books, or it 
has become traditional in famous sayings. The marked passages in 
books which might be quoted are hackneyed ; so are most of the 
sayings; both the passages and sayings are almost worn out. Social 
wit especially is peculiarly difficult to illustrate, So much depends 
. upon utterance, upon circumstances, upon the grouping of persons, 
upon contrasts of character, which no description can impart, that 
often the very endeavour to exemplify social wit destroys it. Social 
wit is a subtle essence, which you cannot condense; an ethereal 
thing, which you can neither localise nor fix. Sir Jonah Barrington 
lived in Ireland in the most witty period ; yet, among the characters 
‘whom he celebrates the most amusing is Sir Boyle Roche, and he 
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celebrates him only for his blunders. He waa a man, however, 
of brilliant blunders. His blunders were good, and his correction of 
them was still better. On such occasions he was doubly witty. He 
was witty in the original mistake; he was still more witty in the 
subsequent amendment; and he was sure, by an increase of 
absurdity, to fix attention on the point which most deserved it. We 
are all familiar with his famous address to the House of Commons. 
‘* Are we to beggar ourselves for fear of vexing posterity ? Now, I 
would ask honourable gentlemen, and this still more honourable 
House, why we should put ourselves out of our way to do anything 
for posterity, for what ‘hae posterity done for us?” Explaining 
this he said: ‘‘ By posterity I do not at all mean our ancestors, but 
those who are to come immediately after thew.” ‘ Mr. Speaker,” 
said he on another occasion, “if those French villains should invade 
us, sir, tis on that very table, may be, these honourable members 
might see their own destinies lying in heaps atop of one another. 
Here, perhaps, sir, the murderous ruffians would break in, cut us to 
‘mincemeat, and throw our bleeding heads upon that table to stare 
us in the face.” But there are many who contend with Steele that 
that peculiar form of mental confusion called “a bull” is not con- 
fined to Irishmen. When Steele was asked how it happened that 
his countrymen made so many bulle, he replied, “ It is the effect of 
climate, sir. If an Englishman were born in Ireland, he would 
_make as many!” 

Broad humour, as is well known, is not characteristic of the Irish. 
‘They have, indeed, broad humour, because they have all eorts of 
humour ; but the humour the most peculiarly their own is keen, quiet, 
sarcastic, suggestive, in which the word has always meaning more 
than meets the ear. [rish humour is direct, individual, and 
imaginative. It does not deal merely in extravagance and exaggera- 
tion ; it does not deal in cant words cr phrases; it does not become 
suggestive of laughter from mere accident or repetition. It may be 
broad and wild, but it is so by inward ideas, and not by outward 
excess. In Irisk humour the substance changes as the form 
changes, and in every new instance of the ludicrous there is a new 
mood of mind. That which is most popular is luxariant, hilarious 
sometimes riotous in mirth; sometimes on the verge of poetry ; often 
there is satiric meaning in its drollery, and a sharp sting in its 
assumed simplicity; always, it is fall of life. Humour in tke 
mirthful Irishman is genial and exuberant. It diffuses itselfthrough — 
his whole nature. It is not an effort, but an inspiration. It is vivid, 
rapid, careless. It illaminates his face, moulds his gestures, hangs 
around him in his costume, larks in the turn of his lip, in the 
twinkle of his eye. This geniality of temperament has been to the 
Irish for many ills of life a wonderful compensation. Sad as their 
circumstances have been, they bave manfully custained themselves 
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against fate. They have never allowed distress to drive them to 
despair ; but, in patience and perseverance, they have still outlived 
misfortune. They could joke over their potatoes, and sweeten the 
big ones with the little ones ; and when blight left neither the big 
nor the little ones, multitudes encountered famine and death 
resignedly. 

Pathos and humour have acommon source in the centre of strong 
feeling. The same sensibility which brightens the eye with laugh- 
ter in one moment, fills it with tears in another. It is by the same 
sympathy of life that we weep with those who weep, and that we 
rejoice with those who do rejoice. Melancholy and mirth, grief and 
gladness, are the offspring of heart; and wherever there is much 
heart, there will be muo¢éh of mirth and melancholy. The heart 
which is most alive to the holiday of pleasure, is also most alive to 
the visitation of distress. The element of heart enters largely into 
Irish nature, and this nature shows that the tragic in life has not 
been less in its experience than the comic. We might say, more 
has the tragic been in it; for the history of Ireland has been a 
history of sadness ; and all this bi'terness of historic experience has 
not been without ¢ffect on Irish character. For the native Irish 
character is not the thing of levity which it seems in its gayer 
moments. It does not always caper for want of thought, but often 
because of thought—of thought which it cannot silence ; and the 
loud laugh does not so frequently bespeak the vacant as it does the 
bardened mind. This is human nature, is itnot? Character which 
has been formed in an atmosphere of melancholy will be the most 
subject to boisterous merriment. This too is Irish nature; and, 
accordingly, the spirit of melancholy is ever in the centre, let what 
may be on the surface. It is no wonder, therefore, that music 
thould have attained so much excellence in Ireland. lor music is 
peculiarly the art of the subjected and the unbappy. Music has 
indeed sounds for mirth and gladness; but its inmost secrets are 
hidden in the heart of sorrow—its deepest mysteries are reached 
only by the serious and meditative spirit. So it is with Irish music ; 
and herein is the secret of its depth, its tenderness, its beauty, and 
its strength. And Irish eloquence, like Irish music, has much of 
its character from that law of human experierce which connects 
dntensity with adversity—to which we must also add the ardonr, 
the enthusiasm, and the impulsive sensibility of the Irish tem- 


perament. 
Rosert M, SILvarp. 
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WOMEN AND THE SWEATING 
SYSTEM. 


‘“‘We have been taught a religion of pure 
mercy, which we must either now finally betray, 
or learn to defend by fulfilling.’’—RUSKIN. 


Lorp MAcauLay, in one of his best-known esssys, depicts the British 
public as taking periodical fits of morality. And he goes on to show 
that we wake up once in six or seven years to realise the gravity 
and importance of certain questions, and after a great deal of noise 
and fuss we fix on one particular scapegoat, who, we consider, should 
suffer for the sins of the whole country, and this business satis- 
factorily settled our virtue goes quietly to sleep again for seven years 
more. These words give a very trae description of the general 
attitude of the public in regard to most of our industrial questions, 
and particularly so in reference to what is commonly known as the 
sweating system. The country bas had several periodical fits of 
righteous indignation over the abominations which have been exposed 
from time to time. Of course we have had royal commissions and 
select committees, and select committees and royal commissions, but 
so far very little of a practical nature has been done to ameliorate 
the condition of those most concerned, the unfortunate victims of 
the sweating system. . 

Mr. John A. Hobson, in his book, Problems of Poverty, devotes 
one chapter entirely to discussing the industrial condition of women 
workers, and he says that, “The evils of ‘sweating’ press more 
heavily on women workers than on men. It is not merely that 
women as ‘the weaker sex’ soffer more under the same burden, bat 
that their industrial burden is absolutely heavier than that of men.” 
OF late years it has seemed to be gradually dawning upon us that 
industrial questions may possibly be at the bottom of many of the 
moral problems we have bzen trying so hard to solve in other 
directions; and it is just probable that the contemplation of the 
evils caused by the sweating system may be of as much real 
importance to the nation at large as the temperance and social 
purity questions, And now, in this year of grace 1903, just glance 
at the deplorable state of those worst paid of our women, the home- 
workers. 
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The final report of the conference called by the Women’s Industrial 
Council some time ago is now published, and shows a very lamentable 
condition of affairs. To me, it seems of no use detailing all the hard 
ships and miseries with which these women are surrounded ; such 
course generally has the effect of making sensitive people think that 
the only way of doing any practical work in lessening the sum of 
human misery is by committing suicide, but, happily, the mood passes, 
and then we are full of pity for those whose condition in life compels 
them to look upon this world as being nothing better than a “ world 
of massacre, murder, and wrong.” The report in question furnishes 
facts which show that about 400 home-workers were personally: 
visited, and these followed thirty-five different trades. It would do 
a great deal of good to women in general if it could only be realised 
that each of those recorded cases, in a few bare words, gives the life 
history of a woman, and those dependent on her. As regards 
wager, the following statement speaks for i'self. Out of 389, 249 
earn under, and 140 over, 1s. 6d. perday. The hours worked are 
frequently over ten, and very often go up to fifteen or sixteen. 
Perhaps it may be as well to make the fact plain, that these hours 
represent only a part of the woman’s working day, for she is usually 
cook aud housekeeper besides, and, in most cases, has also to take 
her work to and from the factory or workshop. The’ sweating 
system is mainly.cariied «n in what is commonly known as the un- 
protected trades, that is, where no law enforces proper sanitary 
arrangements or limits the hours of labour. Under this’ heading 
come dressmaking, millinery, mavtle-making, upholstery, rope- 
makiog, box-making, shirt-making, umbrella-makiog, brush-makiog, 
book-binding, fur-sewing, and corset-making. ‘These trades are 
carried on either entirely at home, or partly at home, and partly at 
a small factory. And, of course, practically speaking, the Factory 
Acts do not touch them. In the same category of unprotected 
trades, may be included laundry-work, shop-assistants, and the 
waiters in restaurants and public-houses. With such hard work and 
low pay, can we wonder that the conditions of the so-called homes 
are untidy and dirty, and that the workers so often suffer in health 
and spirits? Can we reasonably expect them to show any intereet- 
or energy for anything beyond the dreary round of their daily tasks ? 
The more the horrors of the sweating system are ventilated, the 
more firmly is the truth of Daan Swift’s remark driven home, that, 
considering our religion is based on the union of divinity, with 
humanity, it is wonderful how little of either there is in it. What 
a bitter libel on our boasted Christianity it is to find that even the 
production of our Bibles is the work of the sweater. It appears that 
some of our missionary Bible societies purchase their Bibles from 
firms who work on the sweating system. According to one account, 
the latest disclosure’ comes from Glasgow, where women produce 
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Bibles at wages ranging from 4s. to 10s. a week. They secure a 
“living wage ” for the privilege of spreading among the heathen the 
knowledge of the “living truth.” The charges usually thrown by 
ultra-refined people at the poor souls who labour under the claws of 
the sweating system are lack of cleanliness in house and person, in- 
temperance, thriftlessness, and immorality. It is no use denying the 
fact that in the main these charges are true. Indeed, it would ke 
very strange if they were not. Surely it mu:t be an easy matter to 
keep clean when everything is close at hand to encourage cleanli- 
ness of home and person, where there are plenty of spare hours to 
spend in company with soap and water, and, moreover, when the 
day's work is nothing more serious than giving and receiving calls. 
But it throws a totally different light on the subject when people 
have no time even for necessary ablations, and when the miserable 
earnings are needed for food and fuel. If some of the five ladies 
who shudder in disgust at the dirty habits of the poor were obliged 
to carry pails of water up three or four flights of stairs after working 
twelve or fourteen hours, perhaps their ideas of personal cleanliness 
would be greatly modified. They would not be so fond of quoting 
the proverb that clesn'ice:s is next to godliness, their toilettes would 
not be so dainty, nor their hands so white. Then, again, when a 
young woman has been working a all day at trades like match-box- 
making, fur-sewing, or dressmakiog, it is not altogether an un- 
natural feeling that she should find it more congenial to go out in 
search of fun and amusement than to stay at home to indulge in 
further drudgery in the shape of housework. The charges of thrifc- 
lessness and intemperance are not so easy to fathom. In the first 
place, it is cruel mockery to talk about thrift to women who cannot 
earn a wage to keep themselves respectable, much less save out of 
it. And, in the second place, they have no time to spend, nor 
money to waste, in drunkenness, all their energies are needed to gain 
a bare livelihood. As for the charges of immorality, those who work 
under the sweating system are not generally troubled about the re- 
spectabilities and conventionalities of life. They sin mostly through 
sheer ignorance, and it is only repeating a truism to say that as 
much dense ignorance can be found in civilised England to-day as 
in India or China. The modern industrial position of women in our 
large towns is well summed up by Robert Blatchfurd, the author of 
Merrie England : 
“ Some sell their lives for bread ; 
Some sell their souls for gold ; 


Some seek the river bed ; 
Some seek the workhouse mould, 


“ Such is proud England's sway, 
Where wealth may work its will, 
White flesh is cheap to-day, 
White souls are cheaper still.” 
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It is only quoting another platitude to say that we live in a world 
of glaring contrasts. There are millionaires at one end of the social 
scale, and women literally starving at the other. Some one naturally 
asks, “‘ what remedy can be suggested, and how can the condition of 
things be altered for the better?” I cannot say, bat this I know; 
something practical is sorely needed, and until the physical cravings 
are satisfied there can be no real hope of effecting any solid im- 
provement in the morals. To again repeat the words of Mr. Hobson : 
“We cannot go to the lowest of our slum population and teach 
them to be clean, thrifty, industrious, steady, moral, intellectual, and 
religious, until we bave first taught them how to secure for them- 
selves the industrial conditions of healthy physical life. Oar poorest 
classes have neither the time, the energy, or the desire to be clean, 
thrifty, intellectual, moral, or religious.” What they do need is 
better food and plenty of it, regular wages, shorter hours of labour, 
more amusements and recreations, in short, more humane treatment. 
And until these lower desires are satisfied, it will be in vain that 
ministers of religion and other well-meaning people appeal to the 
higher. This has been proved over and over again. According to 
Mr, Gibbios, in bis English Social Reformers, when Robert Owen 
went to the New Lanark Mills he soon found that his efforts to 
improve the minds and morals of his workpeople were quite un- 
availing until the conditions of work were arranged in a more 
humane manner. The physical wants needed as much improvement 
and attention as the mental and moral. The only reasonable hope 
that can be held out to those who suffer most under our modern 
sweating system is that Government may be induced to interfere. 
No help can be expected from the employers, because, as a rule, 
employers of labour show a marked tendency to employ those who 
are willing to accept the lowest price for their labour. This being 
the case, it stands to reason that the industrial position of women 
will never be changed for the better unless some outside agency 
steps in. Right and justice for women should be demanded for 
their own sakes, independent of sex. They are a sufficient plea. 
The resolute suppression of sweating is, I believe, only possible by 
insisting on an Act of Parliament fixing a minimum wage and a 
maximum working week for all classes of adult woman labour. 
Organisation of the lower class of women workers will, no doubt, 
be a most difficult and uphill task, even with the protection afforded 
by Government. Of societies for women there is no end, but the 
poor victim of the sweater is not regarded as being of sufficient 
importance in either the political, economic, or religious world to 
rivet the attention of the modern Mrs. Jellabys. In the old days 
the Mrs. Jellabys of that period could find plenty of pity for the 
hardships of adult slaves in the West Indian plantations, and they 
did not so much as know anything about the child slavery that was 
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going on year after year in their own country.’ And’ to-day the 
descendants of Dickens’ noted character have plenty of compassion 
for their unfortunate sisters in’ India, China, Africs, or any other 
place which is far enough away, while their equally unfortunate 
sisters toiling day after day in- loathsome slums are passed over with 
comparative indifference. And then, too, what is to be the fature 
of the children of these over-worked and badly paid‘women? Are 
we to go on generation after. generation producing that creature 
whose very appearance isa mockery to our much- veneers civilisation, 
the a of our city streets ? 


“Ts it right that while we range with science, glorying in the time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime?” 


Of course ‘people: will say that these are the words of a poet, and 
that, like poetry in general, they aro more or less visionary ; but it 
very often happens that those who are onlookers at the battle of life 
see far: more than those who are’ actually engaged in the’ strife. 
Then, there is yet another view of the question. Wonten’s industrial 
position seems to be getting lower even outside the sweating trades. 
Somehow it has come to pass:‘that 10s. a week is looked upon as a 
zespectable and altogether ample wage for a woman.- Now, for the 
sake of argument, what can a ~ an do with only 10s. a week, 
especially, as often happens, when she is obliged to'live in lodgings 
and keep herself healthy and comfortably clad? © Why should there 
besuch'a marked difference in the treatment of boy apprentices and 
girl apprentices? Just put the cases side by side and compare 
them. A boy goes to his trade,‘and, as a rule, commences at 
once to receive a salary. He generally gets an advance each year 
until: the end of his apprenticeship. When he is a fully fledged 
artisan he will receive from 30s. to 40s. a week -of fifty-four 
hours; And now mark the difference. A girl goes to her trade, 
eay dressmaking, millinery, ‘or confectionery; and'’works the first 
eighteen months for nothing. Then she goes for another twelve 
months as an improver, at 2s. 6d. a week, and when she is 
“out. of her time” receives from 8s. to 10s. a. week for from 
sixty: to eighty hours. Why should there’ be this distinction 
in the: payment of the sexes for the same services rendered to the 
community? If an employer pays a young woman 10s. for the 
same ‘amount and quality of work for which he would pay a man 
£1, he is clearly defrauding the woman of 10s.:a week. All 
the excuses an employer can bring forward fail to show the 
practice in any other light, and this is being done every day by 
so-called Christian men. In considering the glaring evils of women’s 
present industrial position there may be found plenty of score for 
all that: education and legislation can do, and it’ is to be hoped 
that as the question is being continually: brought before the public, 
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it will not again be allowed to sink into oblivion without anything 
practical being done in the way of remedy, Sarely there is not a 
man who need be ashamed of helping to better the condition of 
those who labour under the sweating system ! 

The sooner men as a class realise the truth of Tennyson’s words, 
that 


“The woman’s cause is man’s : 
They rise or sink together, 
Dwarfed or god-like, ‘bond or free ”— 


the sooner will be brought about that ‘‘ betterment of eociety ” which 
all true lovers of humanity desire to see. 


Priscitta E, Movuuper. 





FROM GOETHE'S “ WILHELM 
MEISTER.” 


Ou, let me shine whilst with the living ; 
Take not my snow-white garb away : 


I hurry from the earth fruit-giving, 


And down to this strong fort I stray. 


And here a moment’s rest I find me ; 
Then next a fair view gleams beneath : 
I leave my mortal robes behind me, 


My girdle and my maiden wreath. 


And in these forms so heav’nly glowing 
Nor man nor maid can be descried, 

And never robe nor garment flowing 
There veils the body glorified. 


I live, may be, by cares unworried, 
Yet I by carking pain was stung ; 
My youth to age too soon was hurried, 


Oh, make me ever once more young. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK HaRvVEY. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[Under the above title a limited portion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous 
friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical 
concern, both from the Editor and from each other. ] 


RerorM Cius, Patt Matt, S.W., 
December 10, 1903. 


To the Editor of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


Sir,—I noticed, the other day, a letter addressed to the Press by a 
politician, and from it I gathered that, while not unmindful of the 
pain publicity might inflict, the writer felt it his duty to indicate 
the true and inward significance of the success achieved by Mr. 


Chamberlain in South Wales, and the precise cause of the enthusiasm 
which attended that campaign. 

This politician was not, I observed, satisfied with giving the 
actual terms of an accepted resolution. ‘To drive home the imperish- 
able lesson of the fiscal victory so fairly gained, he proceeded to 
quote the language which he himself employed in its support, and 
from this I noted that at the conclusion of his speech, drawing 
himself to his full height and pointing to his illustrious chief, Mr. 
Chamberlain, he exclaimed, with the pardonable pride of a show- 
man directing attention to his most interesting exhibit, ‘This, 
gentlemen,’is the foremost man of his race.” 

Now, sir, I deem the merits of the Imperial fiscal policy, of 
which Mr. Chamberlain is the only responsible advocate, to be 
largely overshadowed by the brilliant talents of the man. It would 
appear that England has nearly made up her mind to follow the 
man rather than the policy. This is a form of hero-worship which 
cannot be contemplated with equanimity. If Mr. Chamberlain is 
to be driven forward from Colonial Preference to British Protection, 
his triumphal car, in the language of the motorist, will be very apt 
to “skid,” especially when negotiating those parts of the road 
where the treacherous slime of self-interest is, if concealed, yef ever 
present. 

If Mr, Chamberlain “skids,” it means that the Empire will 
VoL, 161.—No. 1. G 
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“skid.” Upon whose shoulders would the blame lie? ‘There is 
no doubt in my mind that history would trace such a disaster to 
the inability of the Free Trade or Free Food party to demonstrate 
the necessity of preserving to England, in the fullest degree prac- 
ticable, every benefit which she now derives from her monopoly of 
Free Trade. 

The Duke of Devonshire, in saying that imports are receipts and 
exports the sending out of our very substance, is confusing a 
“ Balance-sheet” with a “Profit and Loss” account. Such an 
argument can only apply on the assumption that the imports are 
donations. Again, can any practical value be attached to his advice 
when he says, “If you retaliate, do it gently”? 

I have sufficiently suggested that I am not a “ Free-trader” nor 
a “ Free-fooder”; and, on the other hand, I am not a “ Protec- 
tionist ”; but, sir, I claim to be a ‘‘ ProporTIoNisT.” The inexorable 
law of proportion should, in my opinion, govern our fiscal policy, 
and at that moment when this law is disregarded the interests of 
this country will be jeopardised. 

Mr. Chamberlain is widening his platform. The word “ Pro- 
tection ” now bears the accent of his approval. I have great faith 
in the Imperial policy, and wish success to every missionary of 
Empire, but I see no necessity to-jpin the Protectionist pilgrimage. 
The value of Protection is to be measured by the balance of national 
‘benefit which its application secures, and in no other way. A 
general system of Protection is not essential to the Imperial fiscal 
policy, and if, under the guise of protection to the colonies, and the 
creation thereby of a definite community of interest within the 
borders of the Empire, Mr. Chamberlain inoculates this country with 
what, on the present lie of the facts, would be nothing less than 
the festering pestilence of Protection, his opportunity for the con- 
solidation of the Empire may, perchance, vanish for ever. 

England is the natural theatre of the world’s commercial activity, 
an activity which on its abstract side embraces banking, shipping, 
and insurance, together with the allied enterprises of mercantile 
operations, and on its concrete side the various commodities of 
commerce, which, following the line of least resistance, are attracted 
to her open market. Who can assess the value which this position 
confers ? 

It must be recognised once and for all that the particular argu- 
ment in favour of any particular industry, however perfectly pre- 
sented and however inherently sound, can have relevant application to 
the whole question of our fiscal policy only after its relation and 
proper proportion to the whole has been accurately determined. 

Mr. Chamberlain had a great deal to do with the recent sugar 
legislation, and I am not going to stop here to inquire as to the 
propriety of his motives; but, anyhow, if the facts have already 
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shown or the future should reveal that the increased cost of sugar 
to England is quite out of proportion to the advantage, actual or 
potential, gained by a West Indian colony, or by English refiners, 
that legislation will not have been justified. 

Onr exports to foreign countries, in actual though possibly not 
potential value, are greater to-day than our exports to the colonies ; 
nothing must be done, therefore, for the benefit of any particular 
industry if, as a consequence, our cost of production of manufactures 
is to be sensibly increased and the opportunities which we now 
enjoy of foreign trade are to be perceptibly diminished. 

I am very conscious of having already trespassed too much on 
your indulgence, and therefore cannot now discuss the principles 
underlying my Imperial belief. We are all influenced by the power 
which national sentiment exerts upon the minds of men in their 
most practical relations. The fact that preference to our colonies 
must have as its fundamental basis a moderate tax on food is 
axiomatic, and it is because of my conviction that the disadvantage 
of such a tax will be more than compensated by a practical com- 
munity of interest throughout the Empire that I urge the acceptance 
of this policy—a policy governed by a proper sense of Imperial 
proportion. 

It is true that Protectionists are not all fools; it is equally true 
that the greatest statesman is not infallible, and that the “ foremost 
man of his race” is, after all, human. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


J. Matcoitm Lyon, 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


RECENT researches on the nature of electricity, taken in conjunction 
with the discovery of radium, have materially modified our views of 
both energy and matter, and many attempts are being made to con- 
struct asystem of philosophy which shall harmonise with modern 
science. In most speculations of this kind the all-pervading ether 
plays a prominent part, and the most marvellous properties have 
been attributed to this as yet hypothetical form of matter. Mr. W. 
G. Hooper has evidently devoted much time and thought to this 
subject, and has evolved some interesting theories which he has 
placed on record under the title of Aether and Gravitation! Perhaps 
the most important of Mr. Hooper’s speculations refer to the pro- 
perties of ether, which he consiflers to be atomic, gravitative, 
possessing density, elasticity, and inertia, and pervading all space. 
As opposed to the attraction of gravitation, Mr. Hooper considers 
that light repels, and that this repulsion supplies the force which is 
necessary to keep the earth from being drawn towards the sun. The 
revolution of the earth upon its axis is attributed to the circulation 
of electro-magnetic ether, and the tails of comets are repelled by 
similar ether which surrounds the sun. Some of the theories pro- 
pounded are well worthy of consideration, and are evidently the 
result of a careful study of the subject. We could have wished, 
however, that the author might have brought some more conclusive 
evidence than Newton’s Hules of Philosophy, especially as these rules 
are not always adhered to in the work. For instance, this is Mr. 
Hooper’s view as to the centre of gravity of the universe: ‘‘ With a 
faith that laughs at scientific data, and leaps beyond the narrow 
bounds of pure reasoning, we affirm that there must even be a centre 
of gravity to the entire universe.” ‘What can be more fitting, 
more appropriate, more reasonable than to infer that the centre of 
gravity of the universe is to be found in that celestial orb or orbs 
where the throne of God exists and endures, and where ultimately 
there will be congregated together in perfect felicity the spirits of 
just men made perfect, not only from our insignificant planet, but 
all the spirits of all beings from all the planets which in their almost 
— and Gravitation. By W. G. Hooper. London: Ohapman and Hall, Ltd, 
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infinite number are circled round their central suns by the electro- 
magnetic aether.” We would venture to suggest that the change of 
climate might perhaps interfere with the perfect felicity of some of 
those spirits, and we think that Mr. A. R. Wallace holds very 
different views as to the plurality of inhabited planets. 

There are few things in connection with the fiscal controversy, 
which now occupies so large a space in the columns of our daily 
press, that impress the reader so much as the apparent unreliability 
of the statistics adduced as evidence by writers on both sides. No 
sooner is a letter written or a pamphlet published containing one 
set of figures than a contradiction forthwith appears, accompanied in 
most cases by quite different figures. When individual manufac- 
turers enter into details of the cost of production similar discrepan- 
cies become manifest, indicating that the correct principles of 
factory book-keeping have yet to be learnt by some manufacturers, 
How the accounts of a factory should be properly kept is clearly 
explained in Messrs. Garcke and Fells’ Factory Accownts,! which has 
just reached its fifth edition. The work is so well known and appre- 
ciated that it is not necessary for us to refer to it at length. It is 
the first, and we may add successful, attempt to place industrial 
accounts upon a scientific and accurate basis, and it should be in 
the hands of all factory owners or managers who desire to be up to 
date. The numerous rulings and forms of entries are practical, and 
calculated to obtain the maximum of information with a minimum 
of clerical labour. The authors have wisely omitted the abstract of 
the Factory and Workshop Acts, the subject being now too exten- 
sive to be satisfactorily treated in an appendix. ‘The chapters on 
“‘ Fire Insurance” and the ‘“‘ Income Tax Acts” are very good sum- 
maries of intricate subjects. 

An excellent text-book of arithmetic for schools has been issued 
by the University Tutorial Press, Limited.? In it Mr. Workman 
explains the various rules in the plainest language, and gives nume- 
rous examples in each case. Among the problems we are glad to 
notice that practical subjects predominate, and the addition of 
examination papers with their answers will assist the student in the 
application of the knowledge which the book is well calculated to 
impart. 

Mr. G. F. Stout, author of the well-known Manual of Psychology, 
has published a shorter work® explaining in concise terms the main 
features of the science. Mr, A, F. Shand has added a chapter on 
the psychology of the tender emotions. The work is one that can 
be recommended to the student as a good introduction to a some- 
what modern subject. 


1 Factory Accounts. By E. Garcke and J. M. Fells, Fifth Edition. London: 
©rosby Lockwood & Son. 1902. 

2 The School Arithmetic. By W. P. Workman. London: W. B. Clive. 1903. 

3 The Groundwork of Psychology. By G. F. Stout. London: W. B. Clive. 1903. 





Contemporary Literature: 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


IT was no easy task for Mr. Hudson to attempt to give an account, how- 
ever incomplete, of Rowsseau and his philosophy in one small volume, 
for popular reading.1 The space, which might be adequate enough 
for an essay, is far too limited for a biograpby and a review of a 
series of the most important writings which appeared in the 
eighteenth century. We could have wished that Mr. Hudson had 
devoted far less space to the biographical details, they occupy nearly 
one half the book, and many of them would be better forgotten, 
especially as in spite of Mr. Hudson’s careful investigation we are 
by no means convinced that they can all be relied upon. Rousseau 
was an enigma, it is confessed, but he himself is largely responsible 
for it, and it is still impossible to separate the truth from the 
fiction in his own account of his life. It is with his writings that 
the present generation is most concerned; and Mr. Hudson's 
account and analysis of his most important works are deserving of 
considerable praise ; here in a short compass is presented not only a 
useful summary but a criticism distinguished by insight and 
' judgment. Rousseau‘was an impulsive being, we might almost say 
he was an impulse in human form ; intellectually a kind of elemental 
force, stirring and even inspiring a somewhat cold and heartless 
generation. Extreme and even extravagant as no doubt he often 
was, he presented life in new and fruitful aspects, and brought back 
something of nature and passion into religion and politics. His 
theories matter little, it was the current which he set in motion 
which has won him more than fame ; for his ideas have borne fruit 
and influenced every generation since he wrote. Very clearly is 
the source of this influence brought out in Mr. Hudson’s last 
chapter on “ Rousseau as epoch-maker.” 

In addition to the principal works of St. Anselm? as set forth on 
the title page, Mr. Norton’s volume of translations contains an 
introduction and reproductions of the opinions of leading philosophers 
and writers from Descartes and Spinoza to Lotze and Prof. R. Flint 
on the ontological argument, which cannot fail to be of service to 
students who wish to understand the religious philosophy of the 
great archbishop. The Cur Devs Homo is the work of Anselm’s 
which is most frequently read, though for the philosophical reader 
the others included in this volume are of deeper interest. 

1 Rousseau and Naturalism in Life and Thought. By William Henry Hudson. 
(The World’s Epoch-Makers.) Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1903. 
2 St. Anselem, Proslogium, Monologium. An Appendix on behalf of the Fool. By 


Gaunilon; and Cur Deus Homo. Translated by Sidney Norton Deane, B.A. Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Company, London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 
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We have long been familiar with Dr. Carus as an ardent expounder, 
of Buddhism, and now we are indebted to him for a translation of the 
famous Tio Teh King, of Lao-Tze, to which he gives the title of 
The Canon of Reason and Virtue. As we have no knowledge 
of the original, we can only judge of this translation by com- 
parison, and we do not find it differs in any important feature 
from that of Legge in the Sacred Books of the East, with the 
exception that Dr. Carus translates some few terms in a way which 
suggest the West rather than the East. Thus the first sen- 
tence Legge renders “The Tio that can be trodden is not the 
enduring and unchanging Tao,” while Dr. Carus gives us “ The 
reason that can be reasoned is not the eternal reason.” Again in the 
same first chapter, Legge writes: ‘“‘ where the Mystery is the deepest 
is the gate of all that is subtle and wonderful,” while Carus says ; 
“ of all spirituality it isthe door.” Such terms as “ eternal reason ” 
and “ spirituality,” seem to us too suggestive of modern ideas. Apart 
from this criticism the translation appears to be an admirable one— 
the book is clearly printed and well set up, and in paper covers can 
be had for the trifling sum of 25 cents. The “Open Court” is 
entitled to our thanks for bringing this famous work within the 
reach of every one who wishes to get a first-hand knowledge of the 
teaching of the old Chinese philosopher. 

Dr. Caras also sends us a copy of his Buddhist story Karma,” which 
we learn from the publisher’s advertisement has had some curious 
literary adventures, having through its wanderings in various trans- 
lations been attributed to Tolstoy, and also been taken for an original 
Buddhist document. The form, the story, is Dr. Carus’s, the spirit, 
the ethics, are those of Buddhism, tinged a little, perhaps, by the 
author’s prepossessions. Still it has earned its popularity. The 
present edition is a very neat one, and contains a reproduction 
in black and white of the illustrations by a Japanese artist, which 
appeared in colours in a Japanese edition. 

The Beggar or the Soldier? is not, jas we should be led to 
expect by the title, a discussion of the relative merits of Buddhism 
and Mahommedanism, but a brief compilation, a very brief one, 
of an account of the lives and teaching of both their founders. 
It is interesting as coming from an intelligent observer of both 
religions in active operation. 

Dr. Alexander Robertson has written several books bearing on 
the religious aspect of Italy, and in the one now under our con- 


1 The Canon of Reason and Virtue. Lao-Tze’s Tio Teh King. Translated from the 
Chinese by Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

2 Karma: a Story of Buddhist Ethics. By Paul Carus. Illustrated by Kwason 
Suzuki. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 

3 The Beggar or the Soldier—Gautama or Mahomet? By Henry Buokle, Burmah 
Commission (retired). Clifton: J. Baker & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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sideration! he aims to show to the English public what they may 
expect from a religious system entirely grounded on worldly interests 
and political ambition. He approached his subject with this 
question : ‘Does the Catholic Church make the life fuller, richer, 
stronger, nobler, happier, more beautiful, more hopeful, more God- 
like?” And the pith and marrow of his answer is that it makes 
life poorer, emptier, weaker, meaner, gloomier, less human, less 
hopeful, less divine. Dr. Robertson states that Italy ‘“ considers the 
Church purely and merely as a political conspiracy,” and forcibly 
asks that, in return for the many things which Italy has learned and 
taken from England, England should now learn from Italy the only 
possible attitude to be adopted towards the Vatican. This book is 
divided into twelve chapters, and it is somewhat difficult to say 
which is the most interesting, because each one deals with a special 
feature of great interest, yet chapters sixth and twelfth have a 
political importance. In the former we have a vivid picture of Rome 
political, a strong contrast between the misery and wretchedness of 
Papal Italy and the present prosperity and grand future of Modern 
Italy, and in the last chapter we have a forcible and strongly 
written denunciation of the clerical system of education, in writing 
which, no doubt, the author was thinking of what was then going on 
at Westminster in order to foster clerical education in England. 
Friends and foes of the latter will'ffad in this chapter much food for 
reflection. There are still many persons alive who, in their youth, 
must have seen Italy described as a poverty-stricken and priest- 
ridden country. Well, the picture of Modern Italy, as presented in 
this book, is highly encouraging both from the economical and 
political point of view. “I often feel”—-writes Dr. Robertson— 
“and often say that Italy and not England is the Jand where 
nowadays one enjoys the fullest religious liberty.” 

Signor Ulrico Hoepli, the enterprising Milanese publisher, has 
issued a new edition of the late Senatore Gaetano Negri’s Segni dew 
Tempi® as a tribute of respect toward the memory of one of the best 
thinkers of Modern Italy. In no book of his has Senatore Negri 
shown so powerfully and so richly the depth of his thinking power. 
He wrote this book upon the text of Matthew xvi., 1-4, and he has 
clearly set forth what to his mind were the “ Signs of the Times.” 
Writing as a freethinker and as a positivist, the author thus describes 
his own mind: ‘“ My ego is highly critical, it wants to see into 
things as they are, and the critical ego has not in itself any inborn 
idea as to the system of the world,” and later on he says, “The 
tendency to criticism, for which knowledge is a fact that subsists by 
itself, is self-sufficient, and need not rest upon any dogmas of faith, 


1 The Roman Catholic Church in Italy. By Alexander Robertson, D.D. London: 
Morgan and Scott. 
2 Segni det Tempi. By Gaetano Negri. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. 1903. 
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is to my idea the intellectual phenomenon which distinguishes 
modern thought. The separation of knowledge from any premise, 
which does not spring out directly from the said knowledge, is, to 
my idea, the greatest sign of our Times.” In this splendid book 
the reader can find an authoritative opinion upon many subjects 
of universal interest. The third chapter, for instance, deals with 
Tennyson and Gladstore, the two opposite schools of perceiving 
and understanding human progress. Quotations from such a book, 
unless they are lengthy—and this is out of the question here— 
could not serve to give an idea of the value, importance and merit 
of the same, yet the following version of a few verses of the poetical 
composition suggested to the author as he was contemplating at 
night time the gorgeous St. Peter’s at Rome, may be given as a fair 
example of the author’s trend of mind: ‘“‘ No, divine virtue cannot 
hide itself in the shadow of ritualism. No, the Eternal cannot be 
shut in in so small a space. I_look upon thee—St. Peter’s—and, 
deprived of any power thou seemest to me—whilst thy gilded altars 
are but atoken of human pride. Shall I kneel down in prayer and 
ask forgiveness, O Popes, O Priests? Ah nay. It was but a 
fleeting breath of cowardice. Do not tremble, my heart. In the 
battle with a fallacious God thou art the strongest.” 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The Money Problem, by Mr. Arthur Kitson, first appeared in the 
States in 1895, and was written in protest against the new financial 
departure of the Government. Mr. Cleveland had been elected 
President upon a Free Trade ticket, and the repeal of the McKinley 
Tariff Bill was generally anticipated. Instead of this, however, Mr. 
Cleveland,’ captured by the financiers, in the teeth of his own party, 
repealed the Sherman Silver Bill, a repeal which resulted in the 
creation of a gold standard, which in its turn rendered possible the 
creation of Combines and Trusts—the new policy familiarly known 
as “ Morganism ”—and riveted more closely the chains of Protec- 
tion. ‘‘In addition,” writes Mr. Kitson, “to having placed {the 
nation’s industries at the mercy of the bankers, another result of this 
policy was to indefinitely postpone the Free Trade era which was 
about to dawn upon the United States.” It is worth noting, 
by the way, how we never open a book on economics by American 
writers, without finding solid arguments against Protection, and this 
of the country which Mr. Chamberlain is never tired of holding up 
1 The Money Problem. By Arthur Kitson. London: Grant Richards. 1903. 
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to our admiration as the greatest example of Protectionist prosperity. 
Mr. Chamberlain would doubtless be surprised to learn, for instance, 
that within the last twenty years the question of Free Trade v. Pro- 
tection has only been submitted to the people of the United States 
once as a direct issue—unaccompanied by any other disturbing 
question—with the result that Protection was defeated. At every 
other Presidential election the issue has been confused with other 
questions. Mr. Kitson, however, is more concerned with the finan- 
cial aspect, the theories of value and exchange. Financial crises are 
in his view periodic and inevitable under the present monetary 
system. Mr. Kitson shows clearly, as has been shown before, that 
gold cannot be taken as a permanent unit of value, i.c., of pur- 
chasing power. Gold fluctuates like everything else, and what is 
required is a common denominator—an ideal value, not a material 
value. Even now token coins, paper money, cheques, &c., are uni- 
versally employed. The demonetisation of gold would, Mr. Kitson 
contends, save us from those financial disasters which result from the 
fluctuations of gold. There is scarcely a more intricate question in 
economics than this. To Mr. Kitson it is the supreme problem of 
the hour. It may be so, but involved as all classes, of the popula- 
tion are, it will require, perhaps generations, before the masses 
understand the very elements of the subject. In presenting it so 
that all who take the tronble may*learn, Mr. Kitson has discharged 
a difficult task. Like all true reformers, his motive has been 
ltruistic, and his object to benefit the greatest number. 

In replying to Mr. Balfour's Pamphlet! Mr. Harold Cox has had 
an easy task. In fact, he has made hay of the Prime Minister’s 
treatise. “The pamphlet,” says Mr. Cox, ‘“‘ which he has issued to 
the world as a professed explanation of his opinions is founded 
entirely upon conjectures and suppositions which have eo little 
relation to the real facts of British life and British commerce, that it 
is hard to believe that the author is really an inhabitant of this planet 
and actually the Prime Minister of this country.” And when we 
remember that Mr. Balfour had in his other pocket another pamphlet 
with another set of opinions, his conduct becomes even more deplo- 
rable. From Mr. Chamberlain we do not expect the fine instincts 
of a gentleman, which would at least keep a man politically honest, 
but from a man of Mr. Balfour's social position—to say nothing of 
a Prime Minister—we do look for conduct of a higher moral tone. 
In his reply Mr. Cox confines himself to proving that Mr. Balfour 
has made no less than five misstatements of fact—statements not 
only untrue, not merely inaccuracies of trifling imports, but state- 
ments going to the root of his argument, and directly the reverse of 
the truth. Mr. Chamberlain—that political charlatan—may be 


4 Mr. Balfour's Pamphlet. A Reply. By Harold Cox, Secretary of the Cobden 
Club. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1903, 
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content‘to- go on repeating the same old falsehoods, which he must 
now know to be falsehoods, but up to now at any rate Mr. Balfour 
had a reputation for average political morality, and if as Prime 
Minister he makes statements, which he now finds to be untrue, he 
might at least have the courage to withdraw them. Opposed as 
we are to Mr. Balfour, we cannot but regret that he should have 
wrecked his political reputation in such a sorry manner. His con- 
duct throughout, towards his Free Trade colleagues, his collusion with 
Mr. Chamberlain, the betrayal of the trust imposed upon him as 
Prime Minister—prompted no doubt by his anxiety to save his 
party—has been too contemptible for words. The consolation is 
that he will never occupy the same high position again. 

The Trade of the Great Nations,1 by Mr. Mark Warren, is, as the 
sub-title informs us, an epitome of statistics showing the compara- 
tive growth of the foreign trade of the great nations during a quarter 
of a century, with special reference to the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom. Although it is brought right up to date, it was, a3 the 
author points out, originally written in May, before Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals were placed before the public, and appeared in the 
Contemporary Review for that month, The countries selected by Mr. 
Warren are of course the United Kingdom, Germany, the United 
States and France. By means of a diagram he first shows the rise 
and fall of the total trade of each country for the years 1876 to 1900. 
The United Kingdom heads the list with 880 million pounds, 
Germany being second with 580 millions. But even these figures 
must be accepted with reserve, since each country has its own system 
of valuation. or instance, in England freight, insurance, and inci- 
dental charges are added to the value of imports, thus swelling that 
amount by 15 to 20 per cent., whilst the United States value the 
goods at the place of departure. In his diagram of special exports 
Mr. Warren does not include invisible exports. But even without 
those he shows that in 1902 the United Kingdom holds the premier 
place, having displaced the United States, which held the lead in 
1898. He is careful to point out that in the case of Germany and 
the United States their position is not so prosperous as it appears. 
In Germany it was the result of over production, and in America of 
its indebtedness. In the remaining diagrams Mr. Warren shows 
the respective percentage value of the three principal imports and 
exports, viz., food, raw materials and manufactured goods, for the 
years 1894-1900; the value of the annual trade per head ; and the 
proportion of the aggregate value of the general trade of each nation. 
From these figures Mr. Warren maintains that England still holds 
the predominant position of a manufacturing nation, and will con- 
tinue to hold it notwithstanding the rapidly increasing formidableness 


— Trate-of the Great Nations. By Mark-Warreng London: P. 8. King & Son. 
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of the competition of other nations. His pamphlet is a comp'ete 
refutation of Mr. Chamberlain’s jeremiad. 

The Personal Rights Association has made an excellent start in 
its publication of a contemplated series of treatises dealing with 
Economics, Ethics and Politics. The first of the series is now 
before us, entitled Short Studies in Economic Subjects, by Mr. J. H. 
Levy, the editor of the series. The society has certainly chosen the 
psychological moment for their crusade. It is not their object, it is 
true, to enter into the controversies of rival political parties, but 
since we know as a matter of fact that the Tory party as a whole is 
the enemy of human progress and the supporter of class interests, it 
is obvious upon which side the weight of their contributions will be 
thrown. At the same time we venture to differ upon two points. 
Decentralisation of government there must be, and the opposition of 
the Society to the municipalisation of certain industrial enterprises 
appears to us to be mistaken. Another fear expressed, viz., that 
when the working classes realise that they have the power, they will 
involve us in all the old evils of class legislation, we believe is 
unfounded. The working classes so far have not fortunately shown 
signs of vindictiveness. They are on the whole greater lovers of 
justice than any other class, and as they become better educated, 
morally as well as mentally, we believe that when they gain supreme 
power, they will be guided by théir'sense of justice, recognising that 
the good of the unit is bonnd up with that of the nation. Mr. 
Levy’s first lecture, ‘ Wealth-Knowledge, a Plea for the Study of 
Economics,” is a stimulating piece of work, and especially valuable 
at the present as showing the gradual escape of trade and com- 
merce from the restrictions of a paternal government. 

All students of sociology owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Mary 
Campbell Smith for her translation of Kant’s Perpetual Peace,? and 
for her erudite and scholarly introduction equal in length to the 
Essay itself. Professor Latter supplies the Preface, which was to 
have been written by the late Professor Ritchie, at whose insti- 
gation it was that Miss Smith undertook this work. The translator, 
says Professor Latter, has shown great skill in manipulating the 
involutions, parentheses, and prodigious sentences of the original, 
and her work will have its fitting reward if it succeeds in familiar- 
ising the English-speaking student of politics with a political essay 
of enduring value written by one of the master-thinkers of modern 
times. 

There is probably no other work which has had such a wide- 
spread influence in moulding sound Liberal opinions as John Stuart 


1 Short Studies in Economic Subjects. By J. H. Levy. London: The Personal 
TT. Association. P. 8. King & Son. 1903. 
Perpetual Peace. A Philosophical Essay. By Immanuel Kant, 1795. Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by M. Campbell Smith, M.A. With a Preface by 
Professor Latter. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1903. 
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Mill's On Liberty, and it has not yet by any means become out of 
date. The present issue, published by the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation, which is doing such usefal work, contains a short biographical 
introduction by Mr. W. B. Columbine. 

So far as the Shakespeare-Bacon theory rests upon the so-called 
“ Baconian Mint” discovered by Mr. Theobald, it is completely 
demolished by Zhe Baconian Mint: Its Claims Examined,? by His 
Honour Judge Willis. In his Shakespeare Studies in Baconian Light, 
Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to show that the author of the Plays 
was a great classic, that he was eonstantly making linguistic experi- 
ments and endeavouring to enrich his native language by coining 
new words, derived chiefly from the Latin. Having ascertained that 
some two hundred and thirty of those words were to be found in 
Bacon’s works, Mr. Theobald rashly assumed that Bacon wrote the 
Plays, without taking the trouble to see if the same words did not 
occur in contemporary writings or existing literature. Judge Willis 
has performed this task, and has arrived at the conclusion, from a 
wide examination, that without exception all these words are to be 
found in works written before either Bacon or Shakespeare wrote a 
line. Lord Bacon therefore had no mint, and, asserts Judge Willis, 
“coined” nothing. ‘I feel certain,” he writes ‘‘ that Lord Bacon 
did not directly supply any words or ideas to Shakespeare or Mar- 
lowe, and that there was no man of his age such a compiler of other 
men’s ideas as Lord Bacon himself. May I say, I none the less 
admire his writings and reverence his name.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


TuE battle’of Adowa is so interesting a subject, from the political 
and military point of view alike, that one is tempted to wonder how 
it was that English literature had to wait well-nigh seven years 
before a book was written upon the same in the English language by 
an English author. The work of F. H. Berkeley® which we are 
now considering, promises to be not only the first, but the best 
that one can desire as a descriptive narrative of a battle which, 
from the military point of view, represents the peculiar phenomenon 


1 On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. Issued by the Rationalist Press Association 
Ltd. London: Watts & Co. 1903. 

2 The Baconian Mint: its Claims Examined. By William Willis, one of the Masters 
of the Bench of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1903. 

3 The Campaign of Adowa and the Rise of Menelik. By George F. H. Berkeley. 
Westminster: Constable. 1903. 
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of a European army annihilated by a native African race, and from 
the political point of view it shows to what a dangerous path a 
nation can be led by. unrestricted colonial ambition. Italy suffered 
there a great disaster, but she was not slow in learning the dire 
lesson thereof. This book opens with a very lucid and interesting 
description of the events which preceded the fatal campaign of 
1895-1896. Of course the description of the battle of Adowa 
occupies the greater part of the book, and therein Mr. Berkeley 
shows to the best advantage his military knowledge and his great 
and sincere sympathy with Italy. We think, however, that he has 
been exceedingly generous both in excusing Lord Salisbury’s 
indifference to Italy’s trouble and difficulties, and in the very mild 
way he has judged Baratieri’s unpardonable blunders and phenomenal 
incompetence in grasping the magnitude of the task he undertook. 
“ Had General Baratieri,” writes Mr. Berkeley, “ been able to remain 
in his fortified position for another week, perhaps even for another 
day, Menelik might have been compelled to retire; possibly to 
disband his army, and then in the course of years we should have 
seen the ancient empire of Ethiopia ruled over by a set of vassal 
Ras, gradually succumbing to the domination of the Latin civili- 
sation of Italy.” The warriors who fought at Adowa won a fresh 
lease of independence for their race, Whether this isa gain to the 
world, and whether they or their descendants will take advan- 
tage of the chance thus obtained, is a problem for the future. It 
may, of course, be possible, as a French writer has suggested, that 
they with their Semitic blood are destined to be the first of the 
African nations to make a successful revolt against domineering 
Europe; and if so, there still remains an enormous amount for 
them to learn. As regards General Baratieri, one can only feel 
sorry that after so many years of work his name should be in 
Europe connected almost invariably with the greatdefeat. Kassala 
and Coatit are forgotten, Adowa is remembered. It seems a pity, 
too, that having waited patiently until success was actually in the 
palm of his hand he should have been persuaded to throw away the 
fruit of his labour and experience. Many battles have been won 
or lost on account of a storm, and it seems that Adowa also had its 
storm, only for the good of the Italians it came too soon. “ At 
nine o'clock on the evening before that fixed by General Baratieri for 
his fateful advance a storm broke over the heights of Sauria, a 
storm of which he must have carried the remembrance to his grave, 
for had it occurred twenty-four hours later the night march would 
have become impossible, and his name might perhaps never have 
been connected with a disaster.’ The author has gathered all 
information concerning the details from eye-witneeses, and his narra- 
tive, besides being most vivid and impressive, may be reckoned to 
be equally authoritative. In conclusion, this is a book full of 
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“‘ object-lessons.” Therein one may learn how things can be mis- 
managed ; how battles, bravely fought, may be lost through blunders 
at the headquarters ; how a heroic army can fight a lost battle to 
the bitter end, and—this is more important as an object-lesson— 
how small detuils, the mistake of a name, a message not properly 
worded, a moment of perplexity, and so on, work havoc on the 
battlefield, and cause disaster. 

Dictionary of Historical Allusions,| by Mr. Thomas Benfield 
Harbottle, supplies, at a trifling cost, information which, in many 
cases, one would have to search for painfully in huge and costly 
works, such as the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Oxford Dictionary, 
&c.,&c. It is difficult to imagine a more useful book for intelligent 
readers of the newspapers and magazines. The articles are, as they 
should be, brief and to the point. Their extent may be seen by 
enumerating a few of them selected almost at random: “ Gavel- 
kind,” ‘“ Mugwumps,” ‘‘Nag’s Head Controversy,” ‘“ Falk Laws,” 
“Human Leopards,” “ Judicature Acts,” “ Majuba Hill,” “ Roused 
Robin,” “ Wapentake,” ‘‘ Winter King.” So far as time has allowed 
us to test the work, we have found it accurate. 





BELLES LETTRES, 


Marie et Marthe,? by M. George Bonnamour, is the story of a 
hatred, intense and growing, cherished by an elder against a younger 
sister, fairer, and far better placed in society, than herself. This 
unnatural hatred dated back to childhood’s days, when the one was 
petted and the other neglected by a widowed father. Their cousin, 
Grenoult—a wealthy peasant of that land-grabbing, sensual type 
which the French Revolution called into being—is found murdered. 
Suspicion falls on the younger sister, Marie ; she is convicted by a 
jury of peasants, because she refuses (lest by so doing, she should 
compromise her reputation) to account for her absence from her 
sister's house on the night of the crime. A sentence of five years 
is passed upon her, but before half that period has elapsed, her 
sister visits her in prison, and confesses to having committed the 
crime accidentally, in defence of her honour, But Marie will not 


1 Dictionary of Historical Allusions. By Thomas Benfield Harbottle. London 3 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1903. , 
2 Marie et Marthe. Par George Bonnamour. Paris: Librairie _Plon 
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accept the sacrifice which this public rehabilitation would entail ; 
the gain of her sister’s love is to her sufficient reward for the misery 
of this long incarceration and unmerited disgrace. It is a pathetic 
story, excellently told. 

For some time past ‘‘ Unseens” have been substituted for pre- 
scribed Latin authors at many public examinations, notably at the 
London University Matriculation. By avoiding the Scylla of getting 
up special books without due understanding of the principles that 
underlie the fine art of translation, the candidate is in danger of 
steering his frail bark against the Charybdis of total ignorance of 
the literature which an ill-assorted collection of short passages is 
supposed to represent. Matriculation Selections from Latin Authors, 
by Messrs. A. F, Watt and B. J. Hayes, comprise an introduction 
relating to Roman history, law, and antiquities; a selection of 
authors from Aulus Gellius to Ovid ; notes, lexicon, a few plans and 
illustrations. The selections have been chosen with great judgment ; 
but the most admirable feature about this manual (which well 
reflects the ripe scholarship of its compilers and their long 
experience as tutors), is the series of English abstracts which 
connect the extracts from the ncid in such a way as to cover the 
whole story of that poem. 

In L’Instruetion de l Armée Francaise de 1815 a 1902,2 General 
Jourdy, an officer of high scientific attainments, traces the successive 
phases through which military training has passed in France during 
the last eighty-seven years. He shows us the French Army 
vegetating from 1813 on the traditions of Condé’s time, then re- 
awakening, in 1830, and continuing under the Second Empire, the 
spirit and tactics of the African Army which culminated in the 
disaster of J’ Année terrible. From that epoch arose a period of 
feverish activity which resulted in the present organisation which, in 
the matter of efficiency, leaves scarcely anything further to be 
desired. “Elle a maintenant trouvé la vraie voie, celles des 
généreuses aspirations de Jeanne d’Arc, précurseurs de |’ardente 
tradition républicaine perfectionée par les conceptions napoléoniennes 
qui ont renouvelé les méthodes de guerre et d’instruction des armées, 
& la grande stupéfaction du Vieux Monde. The italics by the way, 
are General Jourdy’s, not ours. 

Daniel was a budding poet of fourteen when he fell in love with 
golden-haired Camille, his senior by two years. Together they 
devoured the insidious poison of Manon Lescaut, and next day, in the 
silence of the forest, the child-lovers exchange their first kiss. 
Eleven years later the pair meet in Paris; the one already 


1 Matriculation Selections from Latin Authors. By A. F. Watt, M.A., Oxon., and 
B. J. Hayes, M.A., London and Camb. London: W. B. Clive, University Tutorial 
Press. 1903. 

2 L' Instruction del’ Armée Francaise de 1815 4 1902. Par Général Jourdy. Paris 
Félix Alcan. 1903. 
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emancipated from the conventions that safeguard her sex ; the other 
sceptical, selfish, and ambitious of distinction as a writer of the 
esthetic school. The greater part of L’Hxpérience d'aimer! deals with 
their sentimental journey through Italy. Claire Albane’s style is 
exquisite, and her psychological insight remarkably keen; but 
her latest novel is not one which we should like to see in the hands 
of an innocent girl, 

La Race,” by M. Fernand Dacre, is a brilliant attempt to solve the 
thorny problem of military conscription. All the lights and shadows 
of a conscript’s life in barracks and under canvas are displayed and 
commented on by amaster hand. The kindly interest taken by 
Lieutenant Maleschant in the welfare of Pierre Delbard gradually 
reconciles that ardent Socialist to the exigencies of military disci- 
pline. Though the latter deserts under circumstances which even- 
tually acquit him before a court-martial, the sense of degradation 
latent in that act, when once realised, impels him to throw up a 
lucrative appointment in Switzerland, in order to return to his 
regiment. ‘The conclusion of Za Race is that a strong army renders 
a country strong, and that the genuine and hearty co-operation of 
all is requisite to attain this-object. 

We confess to a sense of misgiving whenever we take up a 
volume of religious fiction, whether it deals with Christianity from. 
the emotional or the historical point of view. The author may, by 
temperament or education, be ill-equipped for a task which demands 
a combination of qualities—including, perhaps above all, self- 
restraint—rarely to be found in any single writer. This pessimistic 
attitude is justified by an experience extending over a good many 
years. The readers of Apres la Neuviéme Heure,? by M. M. R. Mon- 
laur, will be neither irritated by controversy, nor shocked by irreve- 
rence, or bored by pietistic platitude. The style is excellent, and the 
theme—the conversion of two Greeks by recent converts from 
Judaism—is handled with admirable breadth, colour, and reti- 
cence. , 

Les Hérétiques,t by M. Alphonse Benvenisti, is a glowing picture 
of sixteenth century France distracted by internecine wars, brutal 
and devastating, in which religion was little more than a mask for 
political ends. The Chevalier de Rongiéres, young, brave and 
handsome, on finding that the Court of Charles IX. is no place for a 
Calvinist, conceals his religion, becomes conspicuous for his gallan- 
tries, lulls his uneasy conscience for a time by a secret profession of 
atheism. When called on, by his offended king, to choose between 
the Bastille or taking the field against his co-religionists, he accepts 
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2 La Race. Par Fernand Dacre. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1903. 

3 Aprés la Neuviéme Heure. Par M.R. Monlaur. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1903. 
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the latter alternative, but deserts at a critical moment, and is taken 
prisoner. The only wholly sympathetic figare in the story is the 
great Huguenot surgeon, Ambrose Paré, to whom is addressed the 
confession written by the Chevalier immediately before his execu- 
tion. This letter is at once a plea for toleration and a cry of dis- 
illusion. ‘‘J’ai fait le pénible apprentissage de la basse vilenie, de 
la platitude hypocrite, de |’égoisme perfide et cruel des hommes ; 
jai assisté tous les jours au répugnent spectacle de leur férocité 
envers la minorité et la faiblesse, jointe a leur ldcheté devant la 
pwissance.” 

Invalids purposing to winter in Egypt will find in Das Winter- 
klima Egypten dargestellt fiir Aerzte und Kranke,! by Dr. Fr. Engel 
Bey, abundant information as to the most suitable locality for their 
particular complaints. It is, however, a book rather for medical 
men than for patients, and its author, very properly, insists on the 
advisability of the latter consulting their physicians before under- 
taking such a journey. Dr. Fr. Engel’s acquaintance with the 
Egyptian climate goes back more than twenty years. The book, 
which deserves to be translated into English, contains some excel- 
lent photographs, a series of meteorological tables, and, last, but not. 
least, a chapter of hints to the intending traveller. 

The Vicomte E. M. de Vogiié has, in his time, played many 
parts: traveller, critic, philosopher, and ex-diplomat, he is now one 
of the leading novelists in France. His latest romance, Le Maitre 
de la Mer,” has for its theme the conflict between two minds of an 
entirely opposite order. Captain Louis de Tournoél is ambitious of 
winning new worlds for his country on the soil of Central Africa, 
but his object is thwarted by a bureaucracy which, in point of stu- 
pidity, challenges comparison with our War Office. The one man 
living who estimates this intrepid pioneer of civilisation at his true 
worth is Archibald Robinson, the multi-millionaire President of the 
“ Universal Sea Trust.” Each man is the necessary complement of 
the other; the struggle, however, is long; but, in the end, the 
Breton capitulates. This result is brought about by the charming 
Mme. Fianona, who is as tenderly loved by the middle-aged Britisher 
as she is by the hero of her choice. The moral of the story is that 
the sword is impotent unless backed by the capitalist. 

1 Das Winterklima Egypten dargestellt fiir Aerzte und Kranke. Von Dr. Fr. Enged 


Bey. Berlin: Verlag von August Hirschwald. 1903. 
* Le Maitre dela Mer, Var Vte. E. M. de Vogiié, Paris: Librairie Plon. 








POETRY. 


The Voice of One*is likely to be drowned in the shallow ocean of 
minor verse. In “The Return of Paris” and “ Lucilla,” Mr. Henry 
Allsopp’s dramatic skill is more evident than his poetic genius, but 
passages of genuine poetry are not lacking, ¢.g., in Oenone’s speech 
to her dying husband ; 


“ T love them all 
As flowers that bloom in night-time love the moon, 
Along whose lurking beams the joyous moths 
Win passage through the meshes of the leaves, 
That now are silent like a clustered swarm 
Of resting bees,” 


Very musical too is the Song that ends thus: 


Will you remember 
Z The frost 
That could cruelly seize 
Love that was lost 
In the snows of December ? 
Remember 
Not these, 
Not these.” 


In Sweden considerable attention has been devoted, for many 
years past, to the Romance languages in general, and to Old French 
in particular, though neither Spanish nor Italian has been neglected. 
Foremost amongst this distinguished group of scholars stands Pro- 
fessor Edward Lidforss, whose works on Cervantes and Zhe Cid have 
gained for him a European reputation. Of late he has devoted 
himself tp the interpretation of Dante, and the first fruits of these 
studies now appear in a blank-verse translation of the “ Divine 
Comedy” (Gudomliga Komedi),? accompanied by an excellent and 
most illuminative commentary, which, whilst stamped throughout 
with the hall-mark of critical power and original thought, testifies 
to his familiarity with the latest researches and speculations of 
English, American, and Continental Dantists. A rhymed version 
of Dante’s masterpiece appeared in Swedish in 1857. As vast pro- 
gress has been made during the last fifty years in the study of 
Dante, it can surprise no one that Lovén’s version—excellent, 
indeed, when we bear in mind the date of its publication—is now 

1 The Voice of One. By Henry Allsopp. London: Watts & Co. 1903. 


* Dantes Gudomliga Komedi, Oversatt af Edvard Lidforss. Stockholm: Fahl- 
crantz & Co. 1903. 
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quite antiquated. We can congratulate Sweden on possessing at 
last a translation of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” which at once satisfies 
the most exacting demands of modern scholarship and the most fas- 
tidious taste in literature. In poetical merit it deserves to rank 
with Hagberg’s Shakespeare, though infinitely superior to it in 
philological accuracy. 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 





